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Congregationalism is so interwoven with Colonial history that one can hardly be understood without a knowledge of the other. 
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he Wisdom of Fools 


By Mrs. Devanp, author of ‘John 
Ward, Preacher,” ‘ Sidney,” “ Philip and His 
Wife,’ ‘Mr. Tommy Dove,” ‘The Old Gar- 
den,” etc. 16mo, $1 25. 

A book of four striking stories dealing with 
s'tuations and problems of great and imme- 
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» amor and literary felicity which character. 
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Washington. 
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UNDERGRADUATE LIFE:-AT 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES begins 
in this number with HARVARD. This 
is a new thing in college articles. E, S. 
MartTIN, ’77, shows the life at Harvard 
as it is today, and RoBpert GRANT, ’73, 
writes of the manners and customs at 
“Harvard College in the Seventies.” 

Sixteen of the illustrations are made 
from life by W. H. Hyde, who spent sev- 
eral months at Cambridge for the purpose. 


The strongest piece of writing RICH- 
ARD HARDING DAVIS ever did is his 
description of the storming of the palace 
and the flight of the president’s wife in 
«Soldiers of Fortune” for this month. 
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London sketches and notes. This is the 
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used very widely and have been most pronounced successes. 
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MAX MULLER’S Fine Word on What is Really 
Immortal in Literature. 


The memorable attempt made by Sir John Lubbock, a few years ago, to 
draw up a list of the Hundred Greatest Books of the World, spoke to a deep 
human passion, the desire and the aspiration to know the best that has been 
written and spoken by those whom Emerson calls “ the great voices of Time.” 

But when it came to actually making out such a schedule of “ the chief- 
est hundred,” it was found there was almost as great a variety of opinion 
as there were books to name. ‘ What is called gold by one critic is called 
rubbish by another.’ No two could agree. 

When Mr. Ruskin got through putting his pen “lightly through the 
needless—and blottesquely through the rubbish and poison of Sir John’s 
list,” there was not a great deal leftof it. Prof. James Bryce, whose fine 
work on “The American Commonwealth” makes his opinion of esyecial 
weight with us, wished to change almost every other line. The poet Swin- 
burne made an entirely different catalogue, and the late William Morr's 
contrived yet another that was wholly and wonderfully his own. Bookman 
and statesman, theologian and man of science, poet and novelist, each bad 
his special set of names without which such a list would not be worth a 
moment’s while! So that if we were to add up all the books proposed in 
the course of this very interesting dis- 
cussion, for this indispensable library,” 


First of all, it aceomplishes vastly more than could any set list of the 
Hundred Best Books, even though such a list were to be extended toa 
thousand. [tis not mere dry compilation, it is very far from being simply 
a ‘‘ collection of literature.”” It does indeed give,in a must marvelous way, 
that which is most vital, enduring, and truly representative of the greatest 
writers, not merely the poets and novelists, but the historians, the drama- 
tists, the biographers, the essayists, the men of science, neglecting not a 
single field in the wide domain of printed books. 

But this, great and va'uable service as it is, seems almost subsidiary or 
at least but a part of the broad purpose of this monumental work. 

Mr. Warne1’s chief idea, apparently, has been exposition and in- 
terpretation; be has given not merely what we wish to read of an 
author’s own writings, but he has prefaced all of these by a remarkable 
series of critical articles, telling the circumstances under which tke 
book was written, giving a succinct but often wonderfully vivid story of 
the author’s life, go to speak fixing his place in the perspective of time, 
so that we read not at random, but with our path lit from the lamps 
of the widest and finest scholarship of the day. 

The plan of Mr. Warner’s library 
seems to us simply ideal, We can con- 





we should have rot a hundred but much 
nearer to a thousand “ greatest books.” 

The plain fact of the matter is that 
it is impossible to draw up a list of no 
more than a hundred volumes, which 
will not contain works which many read- 
ers find dull, flat, stale, and unprofitable, 
while leaving out many others that might 
prove the inspiration and the delight of 
their lives. Moreover as much harm 
may result from making a fetich of the 
* classics’’ as from neglecting them al- 
together. How many, of this day, have 
in their heart of hearts thanked gruff 
old Doctor Johnson for bluntly calling 
‘Paradise Lost” a tiresome book ? 

Altogether the sanest word in the 
whole discussion—to it appears to us as 
we have recently been re-reading the 
little volume in which the various letters 
and lists were printed—were spoken by 
Prof. Max Miiller of Oxford when he 
said that he found “ few books that are 
supremely great from beginning toend,” 
while on the other hand there are parts 
and passages or whole poems which he 
could read ‘again and again, wondering 
more and more, every time, how one man 
could have written them.” 

“If L were to tell you,” wrote the great 
philologist, ‘‘ what | really think of ‘the 
hundred best books,’ [I am afraid you 
would call me the greatest literary 
heretic,oran utterignoramus. Takethe | 
greatest poet of antiquity, and if Iam to & 
speak the truth, [ must say there are long Ps 








ceive of no other possible means by 
which such a vast variety of the most 
interesting information and the most 

(entertaining reading, togetber with such 
a clear and splendid sweep of the whole 
field of literature since writing begap, 
could be compacted or in any wise gotten 
into thirty convenient volumes. And in 
the execution of this bold and entirely 
unique design Mr. Warner bas gathered 
together such an array of eminent men 
—the foremost writers of Europe and 
America—as was, we believe, never be- 
fore engaged in a single literary under- 
taking. 

The latest volumes of the new library 
which have come to our desk renew and 
emphasize the impression we first gained, 
that so fine is the work here beivg done 
it will never be Cone over again in so 
magnificent a way. Lt is, in a word, the 
one standard woik which gathers and 
preserves for each individual or family 
“that which is best and most enduring 
in the literature of the world,” 

But after all this is said it seems next 
to impossible to convey any adequate 
idea of the true literary charm and the 
deep human iaterest of every paragraph 
and page we have yet read, and the 
amazing range and variety of the sub- 
jects cover.d. We conceive that this 
Superb Library, when complete, will 
form the finest and most instructive 
History of Literature that has yet been 
published in any tongue. It will be not 








passages even in Homer which seem to 
me extremely tedious. Take the greatest, 
or at all events one of the greatest poets 
of our century, and again I must confess that not a few of Goethe’s writings 
seem to me not wertha second reading. There ars gems in the most famous, 
there are gems in the least known of poets, but there is not a single poet, so 
far as | know, who has not written too much, and who could claim a place 
for allthis works in what might be called a Library of World Literature.” 

Nothing, it seems to us, could better describe the practical futility of 
Sir John’s attempt; and nothing on the other hand could emphasize more 
strongly at once the need and the high value of what Max Miillercallsa 
“Library of World Literature’—such a library as would bring together, in 
a convenient number of volumes, and at a price within the purchasing 
power of the great reading public, just those single poems, those great 
parts of great books—the immortal part of their most mortal bodies ”— 
which, as this famous Oxford critic says, ‘‘ make it seem a very miracle that 
they could have been composed by man.” 

It is because Charles Dudley Warner’s Library, now in course of publi- 
cation, seems to us to meet just this need so fully and so finely that we 
have given it the welcome we have. We have already spoken in terms of 
high praise of this splendid work, but as the succeeding volumes come 
from the press our estimate of its value deepens and broadens. : 

It goes almost without saying that such a work would be next to value- 
less if it were not done by the most trained and competent hands. Mr. 
Warner’s new work, however, edited by the ablest, and its critical portions 
written by the most eminent of living men of letters, isa truly notable enter- 
prise—one of the most important literary undertakings of the century. 
This new library, we feel more and more, must rank in the field of literature 
as does the Encyclopedia Britannica among the arts and sciences. 


MAX MULLER 


only a delightful introduction to the 
study of any literature or of any indi. 
vidual author, but at the same time a 
vast repository in which one may delve endlessly, finding anew each time 
something to pleasure and profit the passing hour. Even a general knowl- 
edge of all that is contained in this really epochal publication would afford 
a liberal education of the broadest kind. It isa whole university in iteelf. 

When we consider that this new library is a work of permanent and 
lasting value, comprising the very essence of the worla’s best literature, 
together with the finest criticism upon that literature obtainable from 
modern writers; and when, moreover, we consider that it is possible to 
secure the thirty volumes of the completed Library for a third of what any 
set of ‘‘a hundred best books” would require, we believe it is just to say 
that Mr. Warner has done a greater service for the reading public of his 
time than any other living man. The Library is indeed the ripe fruition of 
a long and rarely useful life, and will constitute such a monument as any 
one, however eminent, well might envy. 

We call the attention of our readers to an important arrangement 
which has been made by the publishers with The Harpet’s Weekly Club of 
91 Fifth Avenue, New York, whereby it becomes possible to obtain this 
superb treasury of literature at a reduced price and upon very easy terms. 
For the purpose of introducing and advertising the Library, the publishers 
have arranged to furnish the Harper’s Weekly Club with the first edition 
of the work, printed from the new, clear plates. The first edition is always 
to be especially desired, and in view of the very considerable saving which 
can be made in this way, we advise readers to write promptly for particulars. 
The Club now forming will, we understand, practically exhaust this desirable 
first edition, and it will be well, therefore, to take advantage of the pub- 
lishers’ offer at once. 
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Easter is the array of printed orders 

of service which have been coming 
to hand during the last week or ten days. 
They all indicate no little care and labor 
on the part of pastors to secure for their 
churches the best results of this special sea- 
son, Emphasis was naturally laid chiefly 
upon Holy Week, and we are interested in 
the variety of topics which different pastors 
have drawn from the gospel record. Some 
of them are: The Last Day of the Public 
Ministry, The Day of Conflict, The Day of 
Authority, The Day of Retirement, The Day 
of Suffering, The Day inthe Tomb. Another 
analysis of Holy Week assigns to Monday 
the subject of Superficial Living, to Tues- 
day Spiritual Living, to Wednesday Se- 
cluded Living, to Thursday Serviceful Liv- 
ing; still a third treatment of the same facts 
proceeds along the line of Some Secrets of 
Christ on successive days, dwelling on his 
power, his peace, his joy and his sacrifice. 
One of our strongest suburban churches on 
Good Friday evening was deeply impressed 
by the rendition of Stainer’s cantata of The 
Crucifixion, and another held five or six 
services during the day, a specially attract- 
ive one being that for business men at quar- 
ter past seven in the morning. In some 
cases the help of neighboring pastors or of 
ministers from a distance was brought into 
requisition on the evenings of Holy Week 
and such stirring themes as the Misuse of 
Spiritual Opportunities, The Sins of Omis- 
sion and Christ’s Vital Union with His 
People were considered. Reviewing the 
Lenten season as a whole, we are glad to 
record the good results. achieved. Cer- 
tainly the Minnesota church which pro- 
posed that on each Sunday in Lent a self- 
denial offering for home missions in that 
State be laid aside to be presented on Eas- 
ter morning discerned the altruistic uses of 
the season as well as those which make for 
the deepening of the individual Christian 
life, 


Every friend of home missions and home 
missionaries is in duty bound to read care- 
fully and prayerfully the statement we pub- 
lish this week on page 626 from the execu- 
tive committee and officers of the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society. Not 
less should each one reflect that on him 
rests a portion of the responsibility for a 


N\ WELCOME aftermath of Lent and 
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work which appeals to him with peculiar 
necessity in view of the probable receipts 
of the coming summer months. Our home 
missionaries live on meager salaries. Most 
of them have no other source of income, 
The question whether they are to have food 
to eat, or are to abandon their fields because 
they are abandoned by their friends, is one 
which must soon be settled by many of 
them. We hope every one who proposes to 
give to the Home Missionary Society this 
year will, if possible, send in his contribu- 
tion within the next three months, 


A union meeting composed of churches 
of the Congregational and Christian denom- 
inations was held in St. Louis, Feb. 8, 
which had important influences in drawing 
these churches closer together. A second 
meeting followed, April 19, in the Central 
Congregational Church of that city, at 
which papers were presented by Rev. Dr. 
R. M. Sargent and by Rev. W. W. Hopkins. 
Rev. Dr. Michael Burnham, who read a 
— at the first meeting on Congrega- 

onal church polity, gave an address on 
Congregationalism which made a deep im- 
pression. The discussions were carried on 
in a thoroughly fraternal spirit, bringing 
out the points both of agreement and disa- 
greement between the two bodies. It was 
suggested that both might co-operate in 
supporting a children’s home, a missionary 
to the city institutions and in other Chris- 
tian efforts, also that the publishing houses 
and denominational papers might furnish 
points of contact. Three committees were 
appointed, each composed of two members 
from each body, to present to the next 
meeting plans of co-operation in educa- 
tional, evangelistic and benevolent move 
ments. We hope that better acquaintance, 
more frequent exchange of pulpits and a 
wise co-operation in selecting locations for 
new churches and Sunday schools may re- 
sult from these meetings. We look to see 
other similar union gatherings spring from 
this example in places where several 
churches of both denominations are in the 
same neighborhood, and while we do not 
expect that organic union will follow, at 
least in this generation, we rejoice in the 
fellowship thus promoted between those 
who are followers of the one Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


Our staff letter from India this week tells 
of the distress there due to famine and 
plague. Other correspondence at hand 
from missionaries on the ground confirms 
the sad story, and beseeches the Christian 
world to pray for rain and to send help. 
Already it is clear that the deaths from the 
great famine of twenty years ago will be 
outnumbered by millions. The plague has 
now spread, till it can scarcely fail to affect 
some eighty millions of people, and it is es- 
timated that one-tenth will be swept away 
by it. Even the well-todo families have 
not six months’ grain ahead. Starvation, 
as well as the plague, is now upon the day 
laborers, who form the bulk of the popula- 
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tion and of the Christians. They flock to 
the missionaries carrying their babies, with 
small children buddling around them, to 
appeal piteously for food and for work, and 
to implore ‘‘the Americans’’ to take their 
children away and save them from plague 
and from death, which seems doubly herrible 
from the burials by the trenchfuls, or from 
no burial atall. The government has opened 
‘relief works” for these laborers in new 
roads and tanks, where the poor creatures 
dig, delve and die by the thousands on the 
munificent pay of three cents a day to the 
men, two and a half cents to the women 
and one and three quarter cents to children, 

Why need there be such a vast deal of 
sickening detail in connection with the de- 
scription of murders and the apprehension 
of assassins? No severer accusation ean be 
brought against the new journalism than 
its disposition by headlines, pictures and 
sensational writing to spread before the 
public all the dreadful minutiw of trage- 
dies, and to keep people apprized of every 
movement of the apprehended criminal, 
Who cares what he had for breakfast, or 
who wants to pry into his heart and scruti- 
nize the play of emotions there? Such 
journalism is thoroughly baneful and whets 
the appetite of a certain class in the com- 
munity for horrors, and in the long run it 
breeds criminals. No wonder that respect- 
able people are moving toward legislation 
that will secure immunity from such pabu- 
lum for them and their children. 


It is not just or kind for those contribu- 
ting for the relief of sufferers to expect too 
much in the way of recognition of their 
gifts. Some friends who have given for the 
orphans in India and Turkey have been 
thoughtless enough to lay a heavy burden 
upon those through whom the gifts have 
been sent. Miss Shattuck of Oorfa, in re- 
plying to one who had asked a letter about 
the use made of a certain gift, apologizes for 
the delay by saying that she is so over- 
crowded with work tbat it seems next to 
impossible to obtain even five or six hours 
of sleep. It is unkind to lay another ounce 
of burden upon the shoulders of such a 
laborer as Miss Shattuck. Rev. Dr. C. C. 
Tracy, president of Anatolia College, Mar- 
sovan, sends the following kind remon- 
strance to thoughtless contributors: 


We ask our friends to suffer from us a word 
of entreaty. Many are unwilling to help edu- 
cate young men or women for Christian work, 
or do anything to support preachers or teach- 
ers, unless they can have particular individuals 
assigned them and carry on correspondence 
with or concerning them, receive special re- 
ports, and so on, all of which adds so much to 
the weight and pag pe! of the missionary’s 
cares and does, on the whole, more harm than 
good. So many will not help us in the work 
unless we furnish them some such gratifica- 
tion in return. Why make such demands? 
Must those who support this work have a 
quid pro quo? Is it noble to give to the Lord 
and then demand pay of his disciples? When 
I was a boy we bad a missionary society 
among us children which raised more money 
for the Board than was raised by the churc 
of which we were children, but instesd of 
special letters and reports from missionaries 
we read the Missionary Herald and were satis- 
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fied. All our friends would gain and not lose 
if they would do the same. 


‘The Ben Oliel Mission among the Jews 
is entirely unworthy of confidence and sup- 
port. Like so much else in Jerusalem, it 
deserves to be stigmatized as afraud.’’ So 
writes Rev. Dr. John H. Barrows to the 
Interior. Mr. Ben Oliel and his family im- 
mersed themselves in the Jordan about two 
years ago, and were widely advertised in 
Baptist newspapers in this country as new 
converts to Baptist doctrine. The state 
ment of Dr. Barrows only reiterates what 
American consuls have said for several 
years, but there are a good many persons 
who can forgive almost anything in a Jew 
who proferses conversion, not only to Chris 
tianity but to belief in immersion, and who 
is ready to declare his devotion to any other 
doctrine which will bring an income to a 
needy Israelite and his family. 


THROUGH MAN TO MEN 

God speaks to man through men. It is 
the human element in the Bible which car- 
ries the vital elements of God’s revelation 
home to the human heart. Whether in 
record of actual experience, in parable or 
poem, it is through human nature that man 
comes to the knowledge of God. Strike 
from the Old Testament the elements of 
human experience which it contains, and 
only a dry residuum of unexplained and 
unattractive law and precept remains. The 
Bible is God’s Book. It tells us more of 
God than all the writings of all the other 
nations of the earth. But it is God’s Bok 
for man, because what God teaches in its 





pages is written in the experience of men 


with God. This is the foreshadowing of 
the incarnation in the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, which makes them, in spite of their 
incompleteness, alive with the very life of 
him in whose person divinity and humanity 
meet and mingle. 

What God wanted for his purpose of rev- 
elation to mankind at large was first a man. 
He walked with God, like Abraham, Moses 
and Elijah. He sinned and suffered, and 
still rebelled against God’s will, but God 
was always at his side. In the truthful 
picture of such lives all the world may read 
something of God’s character and purpose. 
This is the initial inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures—God’s presence with a man. 

There is nothing in the literary history 
of the world to compare with the truthful 
simplicity and deep significance of these 
life pictures in the Old Testament and the 
New. There is no exaggeration, no con- 
cealment, no flattery. Sometimes the pic. 
ture is drawn by the man’s own hand, 
oftener by the hand of another, but the 
fundamental inspiration is that of a life— 
@ man through whose experience other men 
shall see what God is, and how he deals 
with human souls, Each picture taken by 
itself is an imperfect revelation, but it isa 
revelation none the less. 

It is because of this revelation through 
the experiences of other men that the use 
of the imagination is so essential for study 
and preaching. A preacher who, like Moody, 
can put himself in the place of Noah, Jo- 
seph, Samuel, David, and by the force of 
his own imagination interpret the spiritual 
meaning of each life to his hearers, draws 
very near to God and obtains willing audi 
ence from men. Learning can do mush 


to illuminate the Scriptures, but learning 
without imagination too often leaves men 
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stranded on barren coas‘s of pedantry. It 
is the common gift—the imaginative gift— 
which every healthy child possesses, and to 
which every human heart responds, to 
which God has intrusted the keys of spir- 
itual meaning in his Word. 

To this primary inspiration God has 
added a second—that of the writer and 
compiler. We call it inspiration, but a 
better word, perhaps, is oversight. Holy 
men of old spake as they were moved, and 
other men preserved and selected what God 
saw fit to use for the permanent instruction 
of his people. As the lives were selected 
lives, so the books are selected books. 
God’s care extended, and is extending, 
through the ages, so that nothing essential 
should be lost. The rounding out of the 
canon, with its necessary compilation, con- 
densation and exclusion, isa part of God’s 
plan of sejf-revelation, and here again it is 
through men that he has spoken. If we 
believe in the inspiration of the writers, we 
are compelled to believe that God gave 
counsel also to those who compiled, ar- 
ranged and put the stamp of authority upon 
the books of the canon and no others. 

Nor can a third element of God’s per- 
sonal oversight and inspiration be left out 
of the account in a full consideration of 
God’s purpose of self-revelation. The teach- 
ing of God’s Spirit is essential to the infla- 
ence of the Book. He who chose and taught 
the actors and the makers teaches every 
one who comes to the reading of the Book 
with a mind open to its revelation. The 
sword of the Spirit would cease to be a 
sword if it left the owner’s hand. A doc- 
trine of God’s oversight which leaves the 
Book, inspired indeed, but suspended in 
midsair, without God’s personal oversight of 
its contact with the minds of men is mis- 
leading and incomplete. The vital pledge 
of hope for the church is the presence of 
God’s Spirit in the world today. He did 
not touch men’s hearts in ancient days to 
leave their children forsaken. The church 
of today is the continuation of the church 
of the living God, whose presence is our 
right and glory new as much as in the days 
ofold. Thereare not three inspirations, but 
only one, continuing from the earliest times 
and ready always for our need. The same 
God who gave the Word in days of old 
makes it qiick and powerful still to every 
human soul that will attend his teaching. 
Supervision at the beginning foresaw and 
provided help to the end. It is no dispar- 
agement to the Book to say that its valid- 
ity and authority depend in part upon the 
living presence of its own author. 

A theory of inspiration, therefore, which 
leaves it wholly in the past, neglects the 
teaching mission of the Paraclete which 
Christ has promised as the greatest comfort 
of the church. We have a right to claim 
that the same God who gave the Word 
should help us to interpret it. If we are 
not chosen to be makers at least we are 
chosen to be partakers of its wealth, and 
by the same election which appointed 
Moses and Isaiah and the apostles to their 
work, 

God revealed himself through man to 
men. What he had done in part in the 
Old Testament he brought to perfection in 
the New, making full revelation in the man 
Christ Jasus in whom dwelt all the fullness 
of the Godhead bodily. What we know of 
God we know in its perfection by the 
study of the life of Jesus interpreted, as 
it can only be, by our own experience. 
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Carist’s rounded and comprehensive hu. 
manity speaks to all stages and conditions 
of our human intelligence. 

Nor is his method, used so long and at- 
tested by such wealth of fruit-bearing, dis- 
carded in these latter days. God still re- 
veals himself through man to mén. The 
Bible is the Christian’s book, but Chris- 
tians are the world’s Bible. The witness 
of God which the world reads most is not a 
book—it i3 the daily life of Christians. In 
us the primary inspiration is repeated and 
continued. As God chose Enoch in the 
world before the flood and Abraham and all 
the other witnesses who sérved their gener- 
ation until they fell asleep, so he has chosen 
us, Every true disciple, by the indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost, is.a revelation of the 
living God. Every false disciple is like a 
cloud that hides the sun. God has trusted 
his own cause to us, and even his own repu- 
tation among men. Except by his constant 
assistance, how shall we be worthy of the 
trust? 


—  —— 


ESTIMATING EVANGELISTIO 
EFFORTS 

The results for good which follow special 
revival movements intended to affect an en- 
tire town or city are not easily estimated. 
Spiritual impulses, right purposes and ex- 
alted lives cannot be tabulated. Conver- 
sions can only in part be counted. Every 
one who is brought near to God in a new 
experience believes that the work which 
has brought him that blessing is beyond 
estimate. The testimonies given in con- 
nection with the Moody meetings in Boston 
showed conclusively that such experiences 
were numerous. We would not lightly re- 
gard any movement which has brought 
about such results. 

Yet the cost of securing these results 
must also be measured. We may thus learn 
how to improve the methods of renewing 
the spiritual life of the churches and of 
converting sinners. The results of Mr. 
Moody’s campaign in New York city are 
being discussed in newspapers by several 
prominent pastors of that city. Among 
them are Rev. Dr. R. 8S. McArthur, who 
writes for the Watchman, and Rev. W. C. 
Bitting, who writes for the Chicago Stand- 
ard, On the one hand they speak of Mr. 
Moody’s masterly conduct of the assem- 
blies, of the crowded attendance, enthusi- 
astic choirs, of the uplifting and sympa- 
thetic spirit of the meetings. They believe 
that many Christians were helped to a more 
earnest study of the Scriptures and a deeper 
devotion to Christ. 

On the other hand, they are agreed that no 
great advantages resulting from those meet- 
ings have thus far appeared in the churches, 
Dr. McArthur says that out of more than 
twenty pastors only one reports any appar- 
ent increase of activity in his church brought 
about by those who attended the Moody 
meetings. Dr. Bitting says that one pas- 
tor, who had a large list of inquirers placed 
in his hands, reports that three persons 
during the winter joined his church who 
said that they had been affected by the 
evangelistic services. Out of several hun- 
dreds who signed cards expressing a desire 
to be Christians the first hundred were first 
investigated. Sixty four of these were 
found to be members of white churches, 
Some apparently had signed bj proxy, for 
they did not know that their names had 
been taken. Others gave their names be- 
cause they understood that a book would 
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be given to them. Others wished for a 
deeper Christian experience.® Still others 
could mention no reason why they had 
given their names, Of the remaining thirty- 
six, several were colored, a number of them 
members of churches. Others could not be 
found. A few lived out of the city. Out 
of the hundred there was not one candidate 
for membership in any church. It is esti- 
mated that of the many whose names were 
distributed among the pastors not more 
than one in 100 is likely to join the 
churches, 

Some serious disadvantages appear to have 
followed the meetings. A large num»er of 
young people gave their services as ushers 
and singers on Sundays. Several Bible 
classes were thus broken up and cannot be 
reorganized, Offerings for missions and 
regular church work have been reduced 
because of urgent appeals to give to the 
support of the meetings. The evening at- 
tendance at churches fell off, owing to the 
rival attractions of the evangelistic services. 
Sharp arraignment of churches and pastors, 
who were often charged with indifference 
and lack of spiritual life, led many to hold 
more lightly their obligations to the 
churches. A marked aversion was found, 
even in those who professed conversion, to 
join churches which they had heard often 
described as spiritually dead. Others who 
belonged to the churches were made more 
dissatisfied with institutions which, they 
were told, so far failed to meet their needs, 
and were persuaded that they must find 
places of worship where such a spirit pre- 
vails as that in the evangelistic services. 
Many of these will probably not return to 
their f »rmer fellowship. 

These statements of facts are not made in 
an unkindly spirit by the writers. But 
they suggest that great meetings in public 
halls do not fill the place of church serv- 
ices; that evangelists do not do the work of 
pastors; that the signing of cards express- 
ing a desire to lead a better life is not valid 
evidence of conversion; and that the sym- 
pathetic enthusiasm of crowded assemblies 
does not necessarily indicate a great reli- 
gious revival, Some better way ought to be 
found to bring men to Christ, to strengthen 
Christian faith and to edify the churches 
than is shown by meetings conducted to 
create a revival, even by the most conse- 
crated evangelists, 


LOST OPPORTUNITIES OF SERVIOE 


An opportunity of service is lost when it 
goes unperceived or neglected. Is it not 
also often practically lost when only incom- 
plete use has been made of it? Doubtless 
we rarely realiz> fully the number and grav 
ity of our shortcomings of either sort, but no 
sensitive conscience fails to comprehend its 
obligations to God and one’s fellowmen to 
make honest use of whatever openings for 
doing good come in its way. 

It is possible, however, to lose one’s bal- 
ance a little, to become morbid. There are 
persons who repel others by a too conspicu- 
ous desire to do good. The aim to do serv- 
ices to others unfailingly in order not to 
forfeit the approval of one’s own sense of 
duty may come even to have some appear- 
ance of selfishness. It is more likely to in- 
volvethe appearance of officiousness and thus 
to become unpleasant. Oaly that purpose to 
make full and proper use of one’s opportu- 
nities, whether for one’s self or for others, 
commends itself which is natural, sincere, 
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unassuming and considerate. We often un- 
dervalue our opportunities of being good as 
compared with those of what we consider 
doing good. Bu‘ the former are apt to be 
the more valuable and influential, alike to 
ourselves and to our friends. The smile of 
some people is more helpful than the gifts 
of time, money or effort of others, because 
it really bears more trusty witness to char. 
acter and spirit. To suppose that we in- 
fluence those who know us only, or even 
chiefly, by what we say or do is a mistake. 
It is what they know us to be that impresses 
them. Actions and words of course go far, 
especially when unpremeditated, to indicate 
the inner feelings, but the real character 
back of them indefinably but invariably and 
positively makes itself felt in any case. 
Our use of opportunities therefore must 
aim earnestly to make the inner nature 
what it should be. Any opportunity, 
whether it relate primarily to others or 
to ourselves alone, is lost which is so em- 
ployed as to fail of this result. 

We lose opportunities often through ti 
midity, sometimes through ignorance due to 
our own neglects, most frequently, prob- 
ably, because of insufficient earnestness. 
Definite temptation conquers us. Moral 
sluggishness impedes us. The one sure 
remedy is to cultivate the watchful, loyal, 
zealous spirit which Jesus showed. To 
have the mind of Christ is to be always 
ready for opportunity. Perhaps there is 
nothing else by which spiritual progress is 
rendered more evident than the conscious- 
ness that we are learning steadily to per- 
ceive and make wise and skillful use of our 
opportunities, and have to look back from 
week to week upon fewer which must be 
accounted lost. 


* OURRENT HISTORY 

Senate and House 

The somewhat anomalous attitude as re- 
spects the relations of the Senate and the 
House naturally gives rise to criticisms and 
rejoinders. Speaker Reed is evidently of 
the opinion that the Sonate might profita- 
bly adopt:some of his own methods of ex- 
pediting public business, and sentiment of 
this sort found expression last week in a 





vigorous speech from the new senator from . 


Illinois, Mr. Mason. It was his maiden ef- 
fort and slashed right and left into the 
traditions of the Senate. Senator Hoar, 
who has of late been defending the pres- 
tige of the Senate, was obliged to take his 
Rapublican colleague from Illinois in hand, 
and in a dignified retort made it clear that 
he for one was not friendly to any radical 
revision of the Senate rules. The pros- 
pect that when the vote on the arbitration 
treaty is taken, May 5, a considerable ma- 
jority against it will be registered is cer- 
tainly not increasing public respect for the 
Senate. 
The Tariff Bill 

With the House in session only intermit- 
tently and the Senate not yet entering upon 
the tariff discussion, congressional affairs 
for the moment do not entirely engross the 
attention of the country. The sub commit- 
tee of the Finance Committee, now handling 
the Dingley B:1l, is reported to be expedit- 
ing matters as rapidly as possible. With 
all the conflicting interests to be adjusted, 
its task is no easy one. The hope now is 
that the bill will be in the hands of the full 
committee this week. The general tend- 
ency of the revision which the Dingley Bill 
as it came from the House has already un- 
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dergone_is said to be in the direction of 
reduction, and there is considerable likeli- 
hood that the retroactive clause of the bill 
will be stricken out as respects woolens and 
hides. However, the chances favor an in- 
creass in duties, New England business 
interests are solidly against such action, 
and some of the stanchest Republicans in 
this section are loud in their protests. The 
clamor for such an advance comes from the 
Western senators, and, as the bill can finally 
pass only with their aid, they are all the 
more unyielding in their demands. 
Appointments 

Much interest has been taken in the ap- 
pointment of the first Assistant Secretary 
of State, in view particularly of the uncer- 
tainty in the public mind respecting Sec- 
retary Sherman’s attitude and probable 
procedure on important international ques- 
tions. Mr. W. R. Day, whom President 
McKinley has appointed to be Secretary 
Sherman’s chief assistant, is a_ fellow- 
townsman of the President’s and is consid- 
ered a man of strength and ability. Ex- 
Congressman Bellamy Storer gets the ap- 
pointment of minister to Belgium. The 
most important Federal office in the State 
of New York, the postmastership of New 
York city, falls to Cornelius Van Cott, who 
held the position during President Harri- 
son’s administration, He and other re- 
cent appointees to Federal offices in New 
York are reputed to be Machine men, and 
presumably thus acceptable to Senator 
Platt. Another of the more notable ap- 
pointments of the week was that of Harold 
M. Sewall of Maine to be minister to the 
Hawaiian Islands. The minister to Greece 
has not yet been chosen, but the fitness of 
Professor Manatt of Brown Univeraity for 
the position ought to prevent much further 
delay. Unexceptional as many, perhaps 
most, of President McKinley’s appointments 
thus far have been, it is a pity that there 
should be such marked concessions to the 
spoilamen as have already been evidenced 
in several instances. 
An Important Measure 

The passage by the Senate of the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill by vote of forty-nine to eight 
redeemed last week from being a period of 
total legislative inactivity. It will be re- 
membered that the House some months ago 
passed the Torrey Bankruptcy Bill, but the 
public had begun to conclude that it had 
been side-tracked altogether in the Senate. 
However, Mr. Nelson of Minnesota puts 
his vigorous shoulder to the wheel and the 
expected obstacles not materializing a some- 
what speedy and notable victory resulted. 
This Nelson Bill is somewhat more favor- 
able to the debtor than the Torrey Bill was. 
It will have to run the gauntlet of the 
House and inasmuch as no committees have 
been appointed there its enactment into 
law may have to suffer considerable post- 
ponement, if it does not fail entirely. 
Fixing the Responsibility 

The investigation into the recent gas ex- 
plosion at the corner of Tremont and Boyl- 
ston Streets fixes the responsibility for that 
disaster on the Boston Gas Light Company, 
the Boston Transit Commission and the Met- 
ropolitan Construction Company. Judge 
Ely finds-that the negligence was gross and 
inexcusable. The evidence showed that 
the Gas Light Company did not exercise 
due care in preventing leaks of gas from its 
pipes, and that it did not have experienced 
men at hand to watch for these leaks where 
it was known that they were liable to break 
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out. The cause of the disaster, Judge Ely 
says, was ‘the unlawful acts cf the Boston 
Gas Light Company.’’ Whether or not still 
other corporations may also be found to 
have shared in the responsibility for the ex- 
plosion, and whether or not prosecution will 
follow for criminal negligence, remain to be 
seen. Another investigation, which involves 
the question of civil damages, is now in 
progress. The results of these investiga- 
tions will, no doubt, insure better protec- 
tion hereafter to life and property. 





Serious D ge to B 

New Bedford is greatly disturbed over 
the failure of several of its mill corpora- 
tions which have been supposed to be flour- 
ishing. The treasurer of three of them, 
Mr. Frank R, Hadley, it was recently dis- 
covered, has made false returns to the State 
authorities concerning their financial con- 
ditions, and on the basis of these statements 
has borrowed large sums of money. The 
amount involved is probably not far from 
$3,000,000, Mr. Hadley was placed under 
arrest in his own home, from which he 
could not be removed on account of serious 
illness. He died last Friday. Three other 
mills have become seriously involved, and 
their treasurer. Mr. Howland, has disap- 
peared. Even looking at the most hopeful 
phases of the situation the business inter- 
ests of the city must suffer seriously. The 
perjuries of business men who have been 
trusted, which have become startlingly 
common in recent years, have been among 
the most serious causes of continued busi- 
ness depression, and furnish the gravest 
hindrances to that return of confidence 
which is absolutely essential to prosperity. 
We need no other factor to revive business 
so much as the maintenance of such stand- 
ards of integrity that business men will 
fee) that it is safe to trust one another. 





Murder in New Hampshire 

Mr. Joseph A. Stickney, a bank cashier 
in Somersworth, N. H., was found dead in 
the bank on Friday, April 16. It was evi- 
dent that he had been brutally murdered 
while defending the property of the bank. 
Joseph E, Kelley was suspected, traced, 
and on the following Tuesday was arrested 
in Montreal disguised in a woman’s dress. 
He has confessed the crime and has been 
brought to Dover, N. H., where he is im- 
prisoned, awaiting trial. Several newspa- 
pers have daily disfigured their pages with 
pictures of the confessed murderer in vari- 
ous attitudes. They have devoted columns 
to his biography, to his sayings, to descrip- 
tions of his personal appearance, to pictures 
of his cell, his food, his keepers and rela- 
tives. Such so-called journalism spreads 
an atmosphere of crime, stimulates the low- 
est passion for notoriety and reflects a pub- 
lic taste which menaces society. Regard 
for public safety, if nothing more, ought to 
be sufficient to keep such newspapers out of 
sight. 
A New Police Commissioner for New York 

Mayor Strong has succeeded in finding a 
man for the place made vacant on the Po- 
lice Board by the withdrawal of Mr. Roose- 
velt. After several had declined the posi- 
tion it has been accepted by Mr. Frank 
Moss. It was quite time for the place to 
be filled, as practically nothing has been 
done since Mr. Roosevelt left the board ex- 
cept to quarrel over appointments, Mr. 
Moss was for several years counsel of Dr. 
Parkhurst’s Society for the Prevention of 
Crime. He thoroughly understands the 
police force. He is an upright man, and 
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he undoubtedly desires to promote honor- 


able administration of city affairs. But he 
will meet strovg opposition and he cannot 
expectto accomplish much. The bi-partisan 
organization of the board is essentially vi- 
cious. Commissioners Parker and Grant 
have shown their incapacity, obstinacy and 
greed till the better public is disgusted 
and disheartened. These two men want to 
use the police force for political purposes, 
and they have astute politicians to back 
them. A continuation of wrangles and 
scandals seems to be inevitable during the 
remainder of the year, but it is possible 
that Mr. Moss has a strong enough person- 
ality to restrain the board from demoral- 
ization. 
An Inheritance Tax 

The New York legislature has passed a 
law largely increasing the State tax on suc- 
cessions or inheritances of personal estate. 
Hereafter personal property amounting to 
from $500 to $10,000 passing to collateral 
heirs will pay a tax of five per cent., while 
the percentage of tax is increased on larger 
sums, till, on estates amounting to $3,'750,- 
000 and over, it is fixed at fifteen per cent. 
for collateral heirs and ten per cent. to 
direct heirs. An inheritance tax on per- 
sonal estate is reasonable, for it is levied 
on property which to a large extent has es- 
caped taxation in the hands of its owners, 
The action taken by New York will stimu- 
late legislation of a similar character in 
other States. But the rate now fixed in that 
State is excessive, and will tend to defeat 
its purpose. Personal property is easily 
transferred, and may be held under various 
conditions. Ways will be devised by which 
rich men may keep the use of their money 
during their lives, and yet not hold it in 
their possession at death. It will not be 
surprising to find that many reputed mil- 
lionaires in New York die poor, their prop- 
erty having already passed into the hands 
of their chosen heirs. 
Blows at Civil Service 

It is evident that the enemies of civil 
service reform have gained new courage of 
late. The decision of the Court of Appeals 
in New York last week declared to be non- 
competitive certain positions which lower 
courts had declared competitive. This de- 
cision was followed by the passage of Gov- 
ernor Black’s Civil Service Bill through the 
Assembly last Friday by a vote of 110 to 
twenty nine. The bill places considerably 
increased responsibility fer appointments 
in the hands of executive officers. Strong 
remonstrances against it were presented to 
the Assembly by delegations from Buffalo, 
Rochester, New York and other cities and 
by the Civil Service Reform Association, 
but these had no effect. For this attack on 
the merit system the Republican party of 
New York is responsible, and will surely 
suffer for it. The new mayor of Chicago 
and the Pension Commissioner at Washing- 
ton, in their efforts to fill public offices by 
candidates who have not passed examina- 
tions, indicate the ceaseless vigilance which 
will be constantly necessary to repress the 
spoils system, which many reformers had 
begun to hope was near its end. 
City versus State 

Pablic interest in Chicago and in other 
cities of Illinois has been centered in the 
Humpbrey Bil), which proposes to take 
away from municipalities the right to con- 
trol their own streets and to turn them over 
to three commissioners appointed by the 
Asa blow at home rule the bill 


governor. 
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is justly subject to criticism, nor is there 
any immediate necessity for passing it. 
The street car lines for whose benefit it is 
proposed can continue to run under pres- 
ent charters for several years yet, and it is 
perfectly easy for them to obtain such priv- 
ileges as they really need from the city 
authorities. But there have been too many 
members in the Common Council requiring 
money or its equivalent in order to secure 
these privileges, and it seems to be thought 
a@ wiser procedure to limit the number of 
men who will need to be “fixed.” Never- 
theless, the citizens of Chicago, corrupt as 
they have thought their Common Council, 
prefer to keep the control of their streets in 
their own hands rather than to turn it over 
for fifty years to commissioners, however 
capable they may be. A mass meeting 
Sunday afternoon in Central Music Hall, in 
condemnation of the bill, was addressed by 
leading citizens who spoke in no uncertain 
tones. Tuesday evening in Battery D at 
least 5,000 citizens listened to burning 
words from Governor Altgeld, who is now 
posing as the champion of all that is just 
and righteous, and Mr. John Harlan, whose 
directness of speech is sometimes a relief 
for pent up passion. The resolutions adopted 
at this meeting, not only in opposition to 
the bill but in condemnation of the senators 
who have voted for it, were the severest 
which have ever been passed by any gath- 
ering of the kind in Chicago. Possibly it 
would have been wiser had they been more 
temperatein expression. The press is mak- 
ing a good fight against the bill. Delega- 
tions are doing what they can with repre- 
sentatives at the capital, and with some 
prospect of making the will of the people, 
which u.doubtedly is against the bill, re- 
spected. Should it pass, a good many po- 
litical graves will be dug, and it would not 
be strange if Mr. Yerkes, who is supposed 
to be behind the bill, were compelled to 
leave the city for good. ; 
Ex-President Cleveland at the Reform Club 

The first public speech of Mr. Cleveland 
since his administration closed made the 
annual meeting of the Reform Club in New 
York last Saturday evening a significant 
political event. Prominent men were pres- 
ent from many sections of the country and 
the occasion was made the inauguration of 
a movement to rehabilitate the Democratic 
party. Mr. Cleveland showed that he and 
his followers have no sympathy with the 
plans of the Republican party, with its pro- 
tective tariff bill, and still less with the 
free silver organization which claims to be 
the Democratic party. He declared that 
peril from that party is grave and directly 
impending over the country through the 
persistence of the ‘‘allied forces of calam- 
ity.’ He affirmed that the cause of sound 
money Democracy is not hopeless, and 
urged that thorough organization should be 
made and earnest efforts to win their for- 
mer associates ‘‘from the way that leads 
to party defeat and destruction.’’ Three 
prominent political parties thus appear al- 
ready in the field looking toward the next 
presidential campaign, indicating a coming 
political excitement perhaps more prolonged 
and intense than that through which we 
have lately passed. 
The Work of the Dawes Commission 

The end of the five so-called ‘‘ nations” 
in the Indian Territory seems to be not far 
distant. The efforts of the commission of 
which ex-Senator Dawes is chairman have 
proved successful, and last Friday a treaty 
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was signed which provided for the distribu- 
tion in severalty of thejlands of the Chec- 
taw and Chickasaw tribes. The Choctaw 
freedmen are each to receive forty acres. 
The remainder of the land is to be so di- 
vided that each member of the two tribes 
shall receive an equal share, Similar ar- 
rangements will be made with the other 
three tribes. All the lands are to be nor- 
taxable as long as they are held by the 
allottees, up to twenty-one years. The 
United States court is to have partial juris- 
diction over the Indians, and the present 
form of government is to continue eight 
years, The work rendered by the Dawes 
Commission has been a difficult and del- 
icate one. Its assured success averts grave 
dangers. The section of country cccupied 
by the five tribes is one of the most attract- 
ive in the whole interior of our country, 
and the bringing of it under order and law 
by peaceful means is a service of great im- 
portance, 
Canadian Schools 

The government’s recent disposition of 
the public school difficulty in Manitoba was 
expected to put an end to open strife and 
in due time to prove reasonably satisfac- 
tory. But Monsignor Merry Del Val, the 
papal delegate to Canada, is said to have 
decided against it, and more trouble is 
threatened. A dissolution of Parliament is 
proposed in the belief that, although the 
Province of Quebec, which is strongly 
Roman Catholic, may oppose the govern- 
ment’s policy as to schools, the great body 
of the Canadian people will indorse it, thus 
reassuring the government and discrediting 
the opposition as well as inferentially re- 
buking the papal delegate, and thus render- 
ing such interference less likely for the 
future. It is high time that the matter 
were settled and it can be settled only in 
one way—as public sentiment and the au- 
thorities have shaped it. 


The Greek-Turkish War 

Spirited and almost incessant fighting 
has been going on during the week, and on 
the whole in favor of the Turks. Their 
plan is to break the Greek center and 
threaten Athens. Having captured the 
Milouna Pass through the Chassia range of 
mountains, they have advanced into Thes- 
saly upon the important town of Larissa 
and finally captured it. The Greeks have 
retreated to Pharsala and are making a 
fresh stand there. The valor of the Greeks 
is fully worthy of their history. They re- 
pulsed the Turks seven times at Mati, for 
example, and have fought gallantly every- 
where, This is equally true of the Turks. 
But thus far they clearly have won only by 
force of much superier numbers. They 
have been able to overwhelm the Greeks by 
more abundant battalions. The Greek pol- 
icy has been to try to outflank the Turks as 
well as to resist them at the center of oper- 
ations, and when the possibility of cutting 
the Turkish communications thus, and also 
of enkindling an anti-Turkish revolt in 
Macedonia in the Turkish rear, is consid- 
ered, this policy has much in its favor, in 
spite of its inevitable weakening of Greek 
resistance at the center. The Greeks have 
continued to gain the advantage on both 
the west coast and the east. They have 
advanced towards Janina in the West, 
while their navy has destroyed important 
Turkish settlements and quantities of mili- 
tary supplies along the Gulf of Salonica on 
the East. Osman Pasha, the hero of Plevna 
in the Russc-Turkish war, has been put in 
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charge of the Turkish operations, Edhem 
Pasha not having accomplished what was 
expected of him. 

Probably a great battle will occur imme- 
diately at Pharsala, where Casar defeated 
Pompey in 48, B.C. Here the Greeks have 
a strong position and may make a tremen- 
dous struggle. But the probabilities are 
against them because the Turks can out- 
number them as easily as heretofore. Prob- 
ably, also, after a great battle here or else- 
where, the great Powers will compel a 
peace. It is much to be doubted if either 
combatant is permitted to reap any impor- 
tant gain from their strife. Moreover, each 
will be so exhausted financially as to be- 
come more than ever a mere puppet in the 
hands of the strong Powers. Meanwhile, a 
single day may put a wholly new face upon 
the situation. But, even if a Macedonian 
revolt in aid of Greece were likely at first, 
it is daily becoming less probable. Bul- 
garia will remain formally neutral but is 
using her opportunity. She has refused to 
expel Greek consuls at Turkey’s demand, 
and has called upon the sultan to concede 
patents of privilege for five more bishops in 
Macedonia and for Bulgarian commercial 
agents at Uskub and Monastir. This is in- 
direct aid to Greece as well as an indication 
that Bulgaria is alert to grasp her own in- 
dependence, if possible.. But the future 
interest of the great game is to lie chiefly 
in the development of the mutual combina- 
tions and rivalries of the leading Powers. 
The latest accounts are that the Turks are 
marching on Volo, and that an alarming 
revolutionary feeling is breaking out in 
Athens. 

NOTES 

Judge Showalter of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals has decided that the 
three cent fare law for street railroads re- 
cently passed by the Indiana legislature is 
unconstitutional. 

Col. John Hay, United States ambassador 
to Great Britain, had a cordial reception, 
both official and popular, at Southampton, on 
landing there, April 21, and has already paid 
a visit to the Foreign Offieein London. The 
English press also has received him warmly. 

On Thursday, April 22, an insane man at 
Rome rushed up to the royal carriage, as 
King Humbert was driving out to the races, 
and tried to stab the king with a dagger. 
The king evaded the blow, the man was ar- 
rested and the king proceeded, apparently 
undisturbed. 

A squadron of eight British war ships ap- 
peared last week in Delagoa Bay in South 
Africa which England has just bought from 
Portugal. Its presence caused considerable 
excitement. The purpose of this purchase, 
doubtless, is to check anti-British intrigues 
between the Germans and the Boers. 

The New York assembly, by killing the 
Anti-Cartoon Bill, has done what most astute 
prophets expected. The assembly has car- 
ried through some good and some evil legis- 
lation; its closing is not unwelcome to any 
classes. 

The Mississippi floods have abated but 
little, and along the southern course of the 
great stream citizens and public officials have 
worked day and night to avert ruin. The 
region submerged produced last year crops 
aggregating a value of $22,000,000. The ex- 
tent and the duration of the floods have 
caused them to take on the proportions of a 
national disaster, and some plan will have to 
be devised for averting in the future such a 
calamity. 

The effect of recently enacted amendments 
to the Raines Law in New York State seems 
likely to be of large importance to the cause 
oftemperance. Hotels cannot now get licenses 
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to sell liquor without having a certain num- 
ber of rooms under such conditions as make it 
evident that they are not run merely as sa- 
loons. They must pay a tax of $800 a year 
for license. So also must clubs, and those 
formed since two years ago must be open to 
inspection by proper authorities under the 
same conditions as saloons. No doubt many 
hundreds of “ fake ’’ hotels and clubs will be 
compelled to close. 

Four deaths have already occurred among 
members of the present House of Representa- 
tives, which has been in session less than two 
months. Mr. Milliken of Maine had long rep- 
resented his district, and did good service on 
the committee on public buildings. Mr. Hol- 
man of Indiana, who died last week, had had a 
career covering nearly forty years of Wash- 
ington political life. Mostof this time he was 
in Cougress, where he earned the title of the 
Great Objector. He believed in spending the 
people’s money cautiously, and in a day when 
few err on the side of economy his efforts to 
restrain extravagance were creditable, even 
though sometimes they approached parsi- 
mony. 

The latest obstacle thrust in the way of the 
enforcement of the prohibitory law of New 
Hampshire is the refusal of the grand jury of 
Merrimack County to bring in any indictment 
of liquor cases of the forty brought before it, 
in the face of the most convincing evidence, 
some of the cases being notoriously aggra- 
vated. This is a blow at the very foundation 
of law and order, and seems to be a revelation 
of the program of a liquor league said to have 
been recently formed in the State for the pro- 
tection of their traffic. The friends of tem- 
perance are justly indignant. They petitioned 
the judge for a special jury to sit on these 
cases, but were denied for the reason that the 
information, as it is, may be filed by the 
county solicitor for the next regular jury. 
But this gives an extension of six months in 
which the guilty parties may continue their 
vile traffic. The case seems all the worse 
from the fact that these cases were mostly 
brought by the regularly constituted officers 
under the law simply doing their duty, and 
not by the Law and Order League. That New 
Hampshire is not yet ready long to allow the 
continuance of such a trend towards anarchy 
we confidently believe. 


——$—— a ——————— 


IN BRIEF 


Vacation days for many of our readers are 
drawing near, and those who desire to com- 
bine cheapness and pleasure in a foreign trip 
will find a suggestive article in this week’s 
issue—the first of a series of three on Bypaths 
of European Travel. 





This looks like business. The committee 
on plans for the new Congregational House, 
as the result of competition, bas unanimously 
elected those submitted by the well-known 
firm of Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, and so 
reported to the directors at a meeting held 
last Monday. 





Editors are sometimes appreciated, even 
those who have become veterans in religious 
journalism. Rev. J. N. Hallock, the accom. 
plished editor of Christian Work, has been 
called to the presidency of the new Weat- 
minster University of Denver, Col., at a sal- 
ary of $10,000, 





The Swedish Government proposes to start 
a balloon toward the North Pole with three 
Swedish scientists. It is to depart from Spitz- 
bergenabout July 1. Dr. Nansen says nothing 
is to be gained by further researches in that 
direction, but it will be a real gain, by finding 
the pole, to put an end to dangerous efforts to 
reach after that which is of no value. 





Among prominent daily papers which pub- 
lish weekly articles on the International Sun- 
day School Lessons are the New York Times 
and the Chicago Record. The exposition for 
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the Record is written by Rev. Dr. J. L. With- 
row. These are indications that the use of 
the International Lessons is as yoyular as 
ever, and that the demand for expositions of 
them is not lessening. 





The Church Economist is a new religious 
newspaper, whose editor was till recently the 
publisher of the Hvangelist, Its aim and 
theme is the economy of church energy. The 
first number is a good beginnirg. The Con- 
gregatioralist has been working on that line 
for more than fourscore years, and yet the 
waste of church energy, in proportion to its 
production, is immense, 





The simple raising of the question by Rev. 
Dr. F. A. Gunsaulus whether he may not 
find it wise to resign his pastorate at Plym- 
outh Church seems to have brought forth 
unanimous protests from all quarters in Chi- 
cago. His audierces continue to fill the 
church and he is ia constant demand for ad- 
dresses and lectures. He preached last Sun- 
day at Broadway Tabernacle, New York, and 
it was intimated that, if he is ready to con- 
sider a call from that church, it is ready to be 
placed before him. 





There still come to hand touching expres- 
sions of the love of American children for the 
orphans of far-away Armenia. Accompany- 
ing a small gift from a Sunday school class in 
Iilinois, the other day, was a letter stating 
that it was the first offering to others that 
this particular class of little boys had ever 
made. Several girls in Providence, about 
twelve years old, held a little fair, recently, 
and realized $10 for the Orphans’ Fund. We 
are sure that none cf the money which goes 
from America to Turkey carries more of the 
fragrance of real devotion and sacrifice than 
the amounts which have been raised by the 
children in various parts of the country. 





The Christian Leader, noting the fact that 
Dr. Lyman Abbott was not allowed to give 
his course of lectures on the Bible at the 
Y. M. C. A. hall im Philadelphia, on the 
ground that he is not orthodox, recalls an- 
other interesting fact concerning the same 
building. Several years ago the Universalist 
General Convention was, for the same reason, 
denied the use of the hall for a public meet- 
ing, but it was soon after opened for Sitting 
Bull and his band to give an exhibition of 
their war dances. Probably the officers of 
that Y. M. C. A. believe that an Indian war 
dance is less dangerous to their building than 
a theological scrimmage. Notwithstanding, 
we have yet to hear of a Congregational 
church which has been closed to Dr. Lyman 
Abbott. 





The talk is now of Prof. George Adam 
Smith as successor to Dr. Pentecost in the 
pastorate of the Marylebone Presbyterian 
Church in London. We dcubt if he would 
care to return to the pastorate even with so 
attractive an opportunity. The esteem in 
which a professorship in a divinity college is 
held on the other side of the water makes it 
to most ministers the goal of professorial am- 
bition. Atthe same time it must be confessed 
that Dr. Smith’s extraordinary pulpit ability 
qualifies him fora metropolitan charge. Those 
who heard him here last year will recall the 
effectiveness of all his pulpit and platform 
work. A New England theological professor 
pronounced one of his Chicago sermons the 
best he ever listened to, not excepting those 
of Phillips Brooks. 


Few people appreciate the value of self-re- 
spect as a reforming agency. A prodigal who 
had fallen from his high estate to the depths 
of social degradation tells how he came to the 
parting of the ways. An employer, his in- 
ferior every way except morally, inquired of 
him if he knew of some one who would accept 
menial service in his «employ. To the young 
man’s reply that he would take the place him- 
self, the other responded, ‘I supposed you 
would think it beneath you.’”’ This was the 
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turning point in his life. The consciousness 
that anybody thought him too good for even 
the humblest service developed into a pur- 
rose to “ mount the ladder round by round” 
until he regained his former social position. 
He now has attained that and more and is to- 
day a Christian gentleman. 





You say ycu liked that last sermon of your 
pastor’s? Why not tell him so then? He 
doesn’t get any too much praise. And there 
is a wide difference between conventional 
compliments and fulsome flattery on the one 
hand and the straightforward expression of 
gratitude for help received. Apropos cf this 
point there comes to hand as we write a 
private letter from an Episcopal bishop, 
widely known ard honored in our own com- 
munion. Hesays: ‘' Do you suppose any man 
with a head on his shoulders is ever really af- 
fected in the least as to his judgment of him- 
self by public compliments? Do we not all 
know that if our wives and children or other 
housemates were to tell the world what they 
know about us it would be a very different 
story—a story of faults, errors, it firmities, ill 
temper, hasty speech and manifold short- 
comings?” 





How the New York churches are striding 
up town! The latest one to fallow the pro- 
cession thither is what is perhaps the most 
prominent Universalist organization in the 
city known as the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity. It worshiped for the last time last Sun- 
day in its present structure which, after all, 
is not so very far down town, being three 
blocks north of the Grand Central Station. 
It, however, deems it the part of wisdom to 
migrate twenty blocks further north to Seven- 
ty-sixth Street, where it will build a church 
costing about $200,000, The problem of church 
building is measurably solved for those city 
churches that move up town, since down 
town property commands so high a price that 
the proceeds from its sale usually leave some- 
thing of a surplus after the new structure has 
been provided for. We trust, however, that 
this financial consideration is not the main 
motive that prompts such changes. 


Principal H. B. Frissell of Hampton Inati- 
tute has certainly scored a notable prelim- 
inary success in arranging for so extended a 
New England campaign in behaif of the in- 
stitution. Beginning last Surday in Brook- 
line and Boston, the Hampton party of speak- 
ers and singers bave appointments for nearly 
every day up to May 23. Their meetings are 
to be held in the leading churches of the 
places visited. The itinerary covers eastern 
Massachusetts quite thorcughly, with detours 
to the central and western part of the State, 
while other New England cities, like Man- 
chester, Concord and Nashua, N. H., Provi- 
dence, R. I., Norwich and Hartford, Ct., are 
also included. A Negro and an Indian are 
among the speakers, and thus the audiences 
will be able to estimate the concrete results 
of the work done at Hampton in behalf cf the 
races which they represent. We are sure 
that the success of the meetings will add to 
the large amount of interest and enthusiasm 
already existing in New England for General 
Armstrong’s school. 





Rev. Dr. James H. Brookes, who died in St. 
Louis on Easter Sunday at the age of sixty- 
eight, was a man of striking individuality. 
A Southerner by birth, he was pastor of a 
Presbyterian church in St. Louis for thirty- 
seven years. Herein the East he was known 
chiefly through publications ard his occa- 
sional participation, some years ago,in North- 
field conferences. He was a stanch premil- 
lennarian and no less sure of the entire iner- 
rancy of the Bible. Most of his seventeen 
books and 200 tracts, as well as the magazine, 
The Truth, which he edited, are devoted to 
the championship of one or the other of these 
two positions. For many years he was a 
close friend of Mr. Mocdy’s, and at Y. M. 
C. A. gatherings and evangelistic conferences 
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he was a welcome speaker. If he had been a 
little less uncompromising in his advocacy of 
his own theological beliefs, his admitted abil- 
ity would have made him more widely it flu- 
ential, though he drew to himself many warm 


admirers. 
— oa 


OURRENT THOUGHT 
AT HOME . 

Agnes Repplier, in the April Atlantic, ex- 
horts aspirants for literary fame as follows: 
‘*O writers of dull verse and duller prose, 
quit the well-worked fie'd of fiction, the arid 
waste of sonnets and sad poems, and cbhron- 
icle in little leather covered books the inci- 
dents which tell their wondrous tales of re- 
sistless and inevitable change. Write of 
electric motors, of bicycles, of peace societies, 
of hospitals for pussy cats, of women’s clubs 
and colleges, of the price of food ard house 
rent, of hotel bills, of new fashions in dress 
and furniture, of gay dinners, of extension 
lectures, of municipal corruption and reform, 
of robberies unpunished, of murders una- 
venged. These things do not interest us pro- 
foundly now, being part of our daily sur- 
roundings, but the generations that are to 
come will read of them with mingled envy 
and derisioc—envy because we have done 80 
little, derision because we think that we have 
done so much.”’ 

The Interior is able to look back on temper- 
ance battles fought before most of us had be- 
come interested in warfare on moral issues, 
and it sighs for the good old times, from 1840 
to 1854, when saloons were nearly banished 
from the country. It believes that if the ele- 
ments of discord forced into temperance ranks 
by the prohibition party were taken out of 
the way, the victories of the last generation 
could be repeated and made greater: “ We 
can agree on legislative repression, if that is 
put pure and simple, but force along with it 
woman’s rights, partisan, socialistic and eco- 
nomical questions, and whatever of political 
issues a convention may take a notion for, 
and then abuse men because they will not 
vote for what they oppose, in order that they 
may vote for what they want, and the repres- 
sive principle of temperance will remain, as it 
is now, represented politically by a small 
minority. What we need to do is to reform 
our phalanxes on the original victorious lines. 
We here express no opinion about any of the 
issues associated with prohibition. Our word 
is to those who advocate them al!—broaden. 
Put up no obstructions against any temper- 
ance man or prohibitionist. Give everybody 
who hates the liquor traffic a chance at it. 
Give each man an opportunity to vote for 
what he prays for without voting for what he 
prays sgainst. And it will come to that. It 
will be seen that there can be no success 
with divided counsels and purposes—and we 
prophesy that this reunion of temperance 
forces willcome. It must come, and is bound 
to come, and with it victory.’’ 

ABROAD 

They have in England a Peace Society so 
largely controlled by the Tories that the April 
issue of its organ defends the concert of the 
Powers a8 necessary to preserve peace. With 
this contention both the British Weekly and 
the Christian World take sbarp issue. The 
latter journal says: ‘‘ We wonder what John 
Bright would have said to sueh an indorse- 
ment of the concert that shells Cretans rightly 
struggling to be free, that sinks ships bring- 
ing provisions to the Greek liberators, that 
girdles the island with ironclads and gun- 
boats, and threatens in like manner to girdle 
Greece, while it calmly looks on at the sul- 
tan’s massacre of 100.000 Armenians, at the 
worse than massacre of scores of thousands 
of Armenian girls and women, at the firing of 
villages and the defilement and burning of 
churches. The concert cou!d, if it would, put 
an end at once to the hell on earth called the 
‘Ottoman empire,’ but, from selfish, dog-in- 
the-manger motives, it inscribes on its banner 
‘the integrity of the Ottoman empire.’ This 
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is not preserving peace, but maintaining a 
constant menace to the peace of Europe, and 
perpetuating the daily war between the rav- 
ening Turk and the helpless Christians under 
his cruel claws. And to such a concert The 
Herald of Peace gives its benediction! No 
wonder that many Friends and lovers of peace 
are disgusted at such an application of peace 
principles.” 

The Christian is disposed to look hopefully 
on the religious situation. It says: ‘One of 
our popular journalists thinks that if we take 
the current literatures of France, Germany, 
Italy and Scandinavia, as indicating the 
opinion of the most educated classes o1 the 
subject of religion, ‘one would say that re- 
ligion, in the old sense, had almost died out 
of Europe.’ However, he is firmly convinced 
that ‘ religion is not dead, but hibernating as 
preparatory to a new metamorphosis.’ The 
yearnings of the soul, at present so feebly 
supported by reason, are to find a ‘clear, 
scientific sanction.’ We fancy that in every 
age the educated classes have been a poor 
guide to the state of true religion, and that, 
if their attitude be the gauge of religious faith 
and feeling, religion has always been hiber- 
nating. Yot, notwithstanding that, it has a 
remarkable way of getting about the world, 
and of making itself felt by almost every 
nation under heaven. It gets along without 
a scientific sanction, as in Paul’s time it dis- 
pensed with a philosophic sanction. It ap- 
peals to heart and conscience, and reason 
justifies their decision.” 


———————a 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE 
FROM INDIA 

The Twin Scourges 

This land still remains under the dread- 
ful curse of plague and famine. The one 
slays its thousands, and the other its tens 
of thousands, monthly. With all the hor- 
rors of the plague we are yet thankful that 
it has not spread much beyond Bombay 
and vicinity. One shudders to think of its 
possibilities of devastation were its work- 
ing area as extensive as that of the famine. 
It would be more comforting to the public 
if the doctors and bacteriologists exhibited 
less ignorance and incompetence in face of 
this fell disease. And yet, with mapy eci- 
entists of world-wide fame prying into its 
secrets, determined to overcome and eradi- 
cate it, and with this practical government 
of Eoglishwen devoting its many resources 
to stamp it out, we can wait, confident of 
the ultimate, if tardy, result. As for the 
famine, no one can tell the extent or inten- 
sity of its work. In its train always follow 
poverty, want, loss of all property, hunger, 
emaciation, disease and death. And all 
famine deaths by no means occur during 
the famine season. As a direct result of 
the famine of twenty years ago in South 
India, tens of thousands succumbed to death 
within the decade following, and the indel- 
ib'e stamp of those three terrible years of 
suffering is found upon many thousards of 
the survivors today. The present famine is 
very extensive, beginning in the north west- 
ern provinces, where it is most acute, and 
extending to the northern portion of the 
Madras Presidency, where it is least dis 
tressing. There are more than three mil- 
lion people in the government relief camps 
and engaged in relief worke, conducted by 
government for their special benefit. In 
Kogland and India about two and a half 
million dollars have been contributed for 
famine relief. It seems as if the whole 
world—including Russia—is extending a 
hand of loving sympathy to the suffering 
millions of India. And yet some insist that 
this world is growing worse! 
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Dr. Clark's Visit fs 

Our dear brother, ‘Father Endeavor 
Clark,” has paid us another visit, and we 
feel more hopeful in our work for young 
India, The grand movement of Christian 
Endeavor which he £0 eloquently represents 
has already struck deeply its roots into the 
Christian soil of India, and is rapidly 
spreading. National and provincial organ- 
izations hava been already perfected, and 
these represent a large number of vigor- 
ous, even if small, societies for the young. 
What India needs today is a marshaling of 
all its Christian youth with enthusiasm for 
the redemption of the people. 

A well-known English missionary the 
other day pronounced his anathema upon 
all such organizations, and bluntly remarked 
that we Americans were intoxicated with a 
craze for organization. Well, we plead 
guilty. It certainly seems that the genius 
of the Americans for organizition has fol- 
lowed them to this land. Whenever any 
new movement, or newly organized en- 
deavor, for the furtherance of the cause 
of Christ has appeared during the last 
few years, it has come with its Amer- 
ican stamp upon it. One will be surprised 
to find, in this land where English effort 
and influence are supposed to be paramount, 
how many of the most hopeful Christian 
movements, especially those for the young, 
are distinctively American in source and 
spirit. We say this not boastfally, but 
with joy in the grand opportunities which 
this great land furnishes to our American 
form of Christianity. 

Dr. Barrows Too 

Dr. Barrows’s visit and course of lectures 
were looked forward to with varied senti- 
ments by the many interested in India’s 
religious welfare. The many Christian 
workers who do not believe in the Parlia- 
ment of Religions, and who identified him 
with it, were trembling lest he sbould 
utter an uncertain sound concerning the 
faith which they have devoted their lives 
to promulgate. This class now heartily 
acknowledge that their fears were un- 
founded, and are among his most enthusi- 
astic admirers today. Few of his best 
friends expected so stalwart and uncom- 
promising a defense of our faith as was given 
by him in this admirable and eloquent course 
of seven lectures. They have certainly 
gained for the Barrows lec‘ureship the 
warm appreciation of all Protestant mis- 
sionaries throughout the land. As was to 
be expected, the Roman Catholics kept 
aloof from him and his work. The Church 
of England clergy, also, did not show that 
liberal spirit which might have been ex 
pected of them under such circumstances, 


Only the Hindus Disappointed 

But what shall be said of the Hindus? 
They gave him, on the whole, a cordial re- 
ception, regarding him as the Western Ma- 
cenas of Hinduism. But they were sadly 
disappointedinbim, They expected of him 
a stone, and he gave them bread. What 
could be more unpardonable? The most 
sorely disappointed among them were im- 
polite enough to say that he spoke like a 
missionary. How could such indiscretion 
and bigotry be forgiven in a man 80 cul- 
tured as he? The Hindu papers, notably 
The Hindu of Madras, wrote elaborate edi- 
torials in refutation of the teaching of the 
lectures and in praise of their own ances- 
tral faith, In this they were doubtless as 
sisted by some of the English rationalists 
who abound in India, and are only too glad 
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of an opportunity to attack the faith of 
their fathers, Notwithstanding all this, he 
received a cordial welcome from many of 
the best men of the land, and his lectures 
were well attended and patiently listened 
to. They have doubtless set many to think- 
ing of these thing», and will, at least, make 
their minds more favorably disposed towards 
the claims of Christianity as the universal 
religion. Dr, Barrows gave his full course 
of lectures in four of the principal cities in 
India, and a part of the course in several 
other towns. He was also often invited to 
preach, which he did with large acceptance 
everywhere, His addresses and converza- 
tiones were numerous, 80 that he spoke 105 
times during his three months’ stay in the 
land—a large work when it is remembered 
that his lectures c »nsumed, each, more than 
an hour in the delivery. Add to this the 
more than 5,000 miles which he traveled in 
the country, and the constant rounds of 
social festivities to which he was subjected, 
and it is a marvel that he was able to say at 
the close of the journey, as he did, that he 
had enjoyed good health from first to last, 
To many a missionary home his presence, 
and that of his worthy helpmeet, Mrs. Bar- 
rows, brought cheer and encouragement. 
They left our shores with the prayers and 
best wishes of thousands of warm friends 
made here for the first time. 


An Opportune Counterirritant 

At the hands <f one man the doctor had 
expected consideration. if not kindness. 
That man was the now famous monk, Vivé 
kfiaanda, who owed more to Dr. Barrows 
for bis popularity and kind treatment in 
America than to any one else. But here 
Dr. Barrows was dismally disappointed. 
Both happened to meet at Madras, the doc- 
tor arriving there a week later than the 
monk. But the latter abruptly shortened 
his visit and suddenly left the city for Cal- 
cutta without paying his respects in any 
form to his benefactor and friend. More- 
over, be did all in his power to injure Dr, 
Barrows’s influence in the place before he 
leftit. We were not sorry that the founder 
of the Parliament of Religions happened to 
be in these regions just as the monk had 
arrived fron his prolonged visit to Amer- 
ica. Dr. Barrows was just in time to give 
the flat denial to the false statements abun- 
dantly made by the monk to the effect that 
Christianity was moribund in the West, and 
that the teachings of the Vediita were 
making such headway that in a decade or 
80 they would become the prevailing doc- 
trines of the Occident. The way that the 
prolific lies of this man about our faith and 
his own have already spread, even among 
the common people, is phenomenal. This 
is his day of power and popularity. But if 
he be a fraud, as many besides Dr. Barrows 
firmly believe, he cannot long abide, though 
we must confess that India is a Jand where 
the greatest impostures have had long lives, 
In any case I am strongly convinced that 
this new and strange fanaticism—this reac- 
tionary movement towards re enthroning 
the past and crying down everything that is 
modern or that savors of the religion of 
J 28us—will have but a brief day of prosper- 
ity. It is but a countercurrent in the large 
and permanent progress of India religiously. 
As between the fiae-spun phrases and hon- 
eyed platitudes of the monk, onthe one hand, 
and the sturdy teaching of D:. Barrows and 
a thousand others, on the other, there can 
be no doubt which will ultimately prevail 
among this advancing people. a. Pf. 
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The Companions of the Sorrowful Way" 


No one can have any doubt where the 
way ended, but he may have two minds 
where the way’ began. If life is to be 
judged rather by its general trend than by 
the special experience of a few hours, then 
it should never be forgotten that all his 
days the Man of Sorrows was carrying his 
burden. If life be estimated not by the 
running of a sand glass, but by the beating 
of the heart, then surely our Lord endared 
more cruel agony on his last day than in all 
his years. There was the unseen cross of 
divers aftlictions, which rested on his life 
and weighed down his soul from the cradle 
to the grave, and this was a sore discipline; 
and there was the visible cross of two 
rough beams, which was laid upon his 
bleeding shoulders and weighed his body 
to the ground; and this was the symbol of 
an unspeakable tribulation, There were 
the clouds, which from early morning 
flecked the sky of our Master’s life, and 
there was the black, massy storm which at 
the last burst on his head, As the devout 
Christian chooses, he may join himse’f to 
the Lord in the sorrowful way at Geth- 
semane, or three and thirty years earlier at 
the manger of Bethlehem. And it may not 
he unprofitable for the disciple to remind 
himself that the Lord was walking in the 
sorrowful way before the incarnation, as he 
suffered and sorrowed over backsliding 
Israel unto bitter crying and lamentations, 
and that he is still to be found therein, as 
he shares from day to day the temptations 
and griefs of his church. 

Many happy days of childhood he must 
have lived at home with his holy mother in 
the mountain village of Nazareth, amid the 
woods and flowers and fields and animals 
which he loved. Yet the pain of self-re- 
pression is already his, and the moan of the 
offended little ones is heard in his after 
speech. Some quiet years of manhood he 
also spent at the carpenter’s bench, where 
he was baptized into the toil of the world 
before he was baptized into its sin, and in 
the peasant life, whose ways were to run 
forever through his parables. Yet it is evi- 
dent from his discourses that he had tasted 
the weariness of labor and had been par- 
taker of the unjust lot of the poor. Out- 
side Nazareth his path, after a brief sun- 
shine, lay in ever deepening shadows. Peo- 
ple followed him in crowds, only to leave 
him in displeasure. He called twelve dis- 
ciples, who pained him daily by their slow- 
ness of understanding. In one village he 
was able to heal a few sick; in the next he 
could do nothing because of the people’s 
unbelief. When he made his appeal to the 
good folk they suspected and misunder- 
stood him, When the publicans and evil- 
livers came to him it was a cause of offense, 
One of his chosen band was a traitor, and 
there was not one on whom he could rely. 
No servant of his has ever fulfilled a harder 
ministry than the Master; from Caper- 
naum to Jerusalem—lonely, rejected, dis- 
appointed, grieved—he walked in the sor- 
rowful way. 

The devout soul will not fail to see the 
print of the nails on Jesus’ feet on the 
paths of Galilee, or to hear the sigbing of 
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Concerning the Way Itself 
By IAN MACLAREN 


Jesus’ heart as he spake in the synagogues; 
but the church will ever count the last day 
of his life the sum of sorrow, and although 
she may not always have the pictures be- 
fore her eyes she has ever the stations of 
the cross in her heart. Asa vine through 
the long summer time drains its sap into 
the grapes, and in autumn the purple clus- 
ters are trodden in the wine press, 80 was 
Jesus’ life pressed in the cup of salvation, 
and the world has drunk of its sweetness. 
Sorrow, having followed this man all his 
days, now prepared her crown and set it on 
his head, and of all the ruby gems not one 
was wanting. He was betrayed by one dis- 
ciple, denied by another and forsaken by 
all. He was despised by his nation, cast 
out by his church, condemned by his 1 ulers, 
refused jastice by the Romans; he was 
counted a deceiver of the people, a rebel 
against law, a blasphemer against God. He 
was arrested, bound, scourged; he was spat 
upon, mocked, crucified. Having endured 
huge pains of soul and body, it seemed as 
if God himself had forsaken him, and after 
this fashion he traveled the sorrowful way. 

As the very essence of human sorrow was 
distilled into the last day, it was fitting 
that like human life the way should begin 
and erd in a garden. First there is the 
garden of Gethsemane, where Jesus had his 
oratory and met with God and the angels of 
God ministered to him; and there is the 
garden of Joseph, where those whom he 
had saved laid him to rest, and he slept in 
peace after his sore travail. Between the 
gardens the way compassed all the varieties 
of life—in the valley of Kedron and on the 
hill of Calvary, in the country with its 
vines and olives, in the city with its streets 
and crowds. Jesus, before he left the city, 
was in a king’s palace and an ecclesiastical 
court and a judgment hall and a barracks. 
He was with kings, priests, governors, sol- 
diers; he was with women, country folk, 
working people, malefactors. For the way 
of sorrow passes through all classes, all 
houses, all places, and therein Jesus walked 
from end to end, so that at any point one 
may find himself with Jesus. 

Between the way of this last day and the 
way in which Jesus had walked all the 
days there was this difference, that while 
before Jesus was chiefly active, now he was 
nearly passive. For three years he preached 
the evangel in the synagogues, by the well- 
side, in boats, moving gently on the waters 
of the lake, on the grassy slope of hills. 
Now he held his peace and would answer 
nothing. Day and night had he labored, 
journeying from city to city, untiring, self- 
forgetful, eager. Now he is led backwards 
and forwards at the pleasure of his guards. 
His joy was to heal the sick, to raise the 
dead, to comfort those who mourned. Now 
his great power is hindered and sleeps as 
he himself is smitten and wounded. Oace 
his work was to gather disciples to his side 
and instruct them in the mysteries of God’s 
kingdom. Now his desire is to secure their 
safety and to see them depart in peace. 
For a lifetime he had set himself to do the 
will ef his Father; for the last day he re- 
signed himself to bear the same will, which 
was ever blessed and ever good. 

If it were given uuto us to choose the 


way wherein we should walk, is there one 
of us would not prefer the way of doing te 


' the way of suffering? What soldier would 


not rather charge on the most forlorn hope, 
with an almost certainty of dying in the 
breach, than to stand on the deck of a sink- 
ing vessel till she made the last plunge and 
the cold waters closed over his head? For he 
who charged had done something, putting 
heart into an army, showing the road to vic- 
tory, giving his body for a bridge; but he 
who stood did nothing, striking no blow, 
advancing no cause, leaving no memorial. 
What mother is there whose heart is not 
light as she watches over her children and 
toils for their welfare unto the hours of the 
night, but who would fret and worry were 
she laid aside and commanied to rest? Any 
servant of Christ would ten times rather 
face a hostile world even unto death in the 
declaration and defense of the evangel, 
than to be silenced and to hear from afar 
the sound of the battle. Ah! the multitade 
of the victims who have ceased to labor or 
resist, who carry the cross in silence along 
the sorrowful way with the Lord. 

It seems to sight an immense tragedy, 
but is it certain that the victims are wasted 
lives, which render no service to God’s good 
cause, which have no share in the victory of 
the ages? Itis not given unto us to know 
who has done most for a household—the 
strong man who won for them the meat 
which perisheth by the sweat of his brow, 
or the patient sufferer who has made gentle 
their souls. We value highly the patriot 
whose brave words and stalwart heart es- 
tablish righteousness. in the market place, 
but may assign too little effect to his fellow 
held in prison and bonds. When some an- 
cient tyranny comes crashing to the ground, 
the reward will be divided between the sol- 
diers and the martyrs. When for a lifetime 
Jesus did the will of God most diligently, 
the world saw an example of perfect law- 
keeping, and now the child and the man, 
the friend and the evangelist, all men and 
women together, stand before God complete 
in his final obedience. So much he did for 
us and the eternal lawin his years. When 
for a day Jesus meekly drank the cup his 
Father placed in bis hands, he broke the 
dread power of sin and vindicated the 
majesty of law, so that in him we all might 
stand victorious. So much he did for us 
and the eternal law in his passion. The 
sorrowful way became the triumphal way 
wherein he walked in white, and the cross 
to which he was nailed has changed into 
his throne. 

Oae of the most lamentable results of the 
hard times is that it obliges not a few men 
who have hitherto held important and lu- 
crative positions in the business world to 
take up with any experiment whatever 
which may promise them a living. We 
know of men, some of whom six years ago 
were on the top wave of prosperity, who 
now are holding inferior clerkships, or even 
going from door to door selling articles or 
ingenious devices whereby their own purses 
are replenished, while their customers re- 
ceive what they may perhaps charitably 
consider an equivalent for their modest out- 
lay. We confess to a great respect for such 
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men, who at the cost of not a little personal 
humiliation are trying to support them- 
selves and their families. Far nobler is their 
course than one of dependence upon their 
friends, or of useless rebellion against 
their hard fortune. We had a call the 
other day from a man selling a self wind- 
ing clock. He presented his case in the 
briefest, cheeriest fashion, winding up with 
this phrase: ‘‘This is my story. It’s a 
short one, but may be yours will be 
shorter.” There was something so mod- 
est and withal so gentlemanly in his bear- 
ing that an instinctive admiration for him 
sprung up in our heart. He seemed to 
have cheerfully accepted his rather dis- 
agreeable task of going from office to office 
with his wares. If fate had been adverse, 
he was evidently putting his confidence in 
the future. All honor to such men. May 
their courage not flag through these long 
continued months of business depression. 
May they find those who, recognizing in 
them sturdy and praiseworthy traits, shall 
help them to regain their footing. 


es 


BYPATHS OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL 
I, THE STEAMBOAT 


BY H. W. DUNNING, YALE UNIVERSITY 


A vacation trip to Europe has now be- 
come such an everyday matter that it has 
taken a certain stereotyped form. It is 
customary to cross in an express steamer, 
spend a week or so in the larger English 
cities, then to London and Paris, possibly 
finishing with a short trip to Switzerland. 
In fact, a recent writer affirms that the 
number of American visitors to Paris is a 
fair estimate of the total number of Amer- 
ican travelers in Europe. To accommodate 
this host of tourists a special class of hotels 
has sprung up. These have a peculiar 
character of their own. In many other 
ways the observant visitor notices that in 
these places he is not seeing the real Eu- 
rope, but an artificial world, largely created 
by and for him and ‘his comrades, It quite 
changes the character of a Swiss holiday or 
wrestling tournament to know that it is 
gotten up with especial reference to attract- 
ing and preying upon visitors. But there 
are yet routes of travel where one can have 
every comfort and still be free from the 
annoyances incident to the tourist route. 
I shall mention some of these. Railway 
routes are omitted because they are usually 
treated in the ordinary guide-books, and 
we turn first to the steamer. 

Every one knows of the larger ocean lines. 
The patriotic American travels by the ex- 
press steamers of the American Line to 
Southampton, or on the slower vessels to 
Antwerp. The Cunard and White Star run 
fast steamers to Queenstown and Liverpool, 
while the North German Lloyd and Ham- 
burg-American Line go to Plymouth, Cher- 
bourg and the German ports. On all these 
lines the minimum price in the summer 
season for a first-cabin passage is now $75. 
There are also lines of slower steamers to 
Glasgow, Liverpool and Dutch and Scandi- 
navian ports with slightly lower prices. 

But unless speed is important it is cheaper 
and pleasanter to goin another way. The 
large twin-screw freighters, with accommo- 
dations for from twenty to two hundred 
passengers, at a rate of about $50, are now 
popular. These vessels are large, usually 
8,000 tons or more. They make the pas- 
sage in from seven to fifteen days. Many 
of them carry only first cabin passengers, 
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and so a large deck area is open to them. 
Most of them carry cattle on the eastward 
passage, but this causes little annoyance. 
The Leyland Line from Boston to Liverpool, 
the Hamburg-American regular service to 
Hamburg and the Atlantic Transport Line 
to London belong to this class. The Wil- 
son Line is having five such vessels built to 
run between New York and London. Some 
of them will be ready for service this fall. 
If they maintain the reputation of the Buf- 
falo and Colorado, they will speedily be- 
come favorites. The traveler to Switzer- 
land and Italy will find it more convenient 
to go direct to Gevoa. He can choose be- 
tween the elegant, fast and high-priced 
steamers of the North German Lloyd and 
the recently established Atlantic Line, which 
is slow and cheap. 

Upon arrival in Europe get a good guide 
and learn to use it. Bradshaw’s Continen- 
tal Railway Guide is mcst used by English- 
speaking travelers. Hendschel’s Telegraph 
in German is more useful, but requires some 
study. The large edition has the time-tz- 
bles and fares of every railroad in Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, the main lines of the 
rest of Europe, the principal river, lake and 
ocean steamers, steagecoaches, and much 
miscellaneous information. For Austria- 
Hungary the Konducteur is a model. In 
Holland Van Santen’s Officielle Reisgids is 
indispensable. Norges Kommunicationer 
and Sveriges Communicationer are valuable 
in their respective countries. These publi- 
cations are very useful in planning a tour, 
supplementing the necessarily meager and 
changeable information in Baedeker. They 
are issued frequently at trifling cost. 

Travel by water is pleasanter and less 
fatiguing than by rail. With some study a 
comprehensive tour can be planned with 
but little rail travel. There are usually but 
two classes, of which only the first is recom- 
mended except for short day trips, Eng- 
land and Scotland have a good system of 
coastal steamers. London has regular, di- 
rect communication with almost every port 
in Europe. The vessels, however, are usu- 
ally small and should be avoided by people 
liable to seasickness. 

In Norway the traveler is often entirely 
dependent upon the steamer. North of 
Trondhjem it affords the only means of com- 
munication. Last summer regular steam- 
ers were run from Hammerfest to Spitz- 
bergen and a hotel has been erected there. 
It is about 400 miles northwest of the North 
Cape and is the most northerly summer re- 
sort in the world. The sun is above the 
horizon for more than four months. Two 
centuries ago Dutch fishermen came here in 
large numbers and their town, Smeerenberg, 
boasted a summer population of 20,000. In 
southern Norway numerous small steamers 
ply upon the fiords and lakes. It is some- 
times necessary, and almost always advis- 
able, to patronize them. In Sweden the 
Géta Canal is especially interesting. This 
was built in the early part of this century 
and furnishes an inland water route across 
the country from Stockholm to Gothenburg. 
This trip was described in The Congrega- 
tionalist last fall. The long days give an 
especial charm to travel in Scandinavia in 
summer. The people seem to enjoy them, 
too, and spend much of their leisure in the 
open air. 

The large rivers of central Europe are 
well supplied with steamers during the sea- 
son. One can travel the entire navigable 
length of the Rhine from Rotterdam to 
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Mannheim, about 400 miles, for three dol- 
lars in the first class. And yet there are 
people who are content to pass some of the 
finest river scenery in the world shut up in 
a railway train, fortunate if they are able to 
control half of the window on the river side, 
Then they come home and say that they 
have seen the Rhine! The Moselle is its 
only large tributary and offers an interest- 
ing side trip. The descent from Trier to 
Coblenz requires but one day. Central 
Germany offers some tine scenery in the 
Elbe, in its passage through the Saxon 
Switzerland. This is the direct route from 
Berlin and Dresden to Prague and Vienna, 
It is appreciated by the Germans, but es- 
capes the notice of most American travelers, 

For many years the Danube and its tribu- 
taries have had excellent service. Steam- 
ers run up as far as Passau on the Bavarian 
boundary. They furnish a pleasant ahd 
direct route to Vienna, Buda-Pesth, Bel- 
grade and the Russian and Turkish ports of 
the Black Sea, The Iron Gates near Orsova 
rank among the finest river scenery of 
Europe. 

The Mediterranean has regular steamers 
to ali its ports. They furnish delightful 
trips, especially in spring and summer. 
One which has no equal and is but little 
known is along the Dalmatian coast of the 
Adriatic. From Trieste to Cattaro frequent 
steamers run among the islands, making a 
trip similar to that along the shores of 
Scandinavia. In summer it is not oppres- 
sively hot and seldom rains. The later 
Roman empire can best be studied here. 
Dalmatia fell with her mistress, Rome, but 
on account of her position escaped ruin. 
Pola possesses the only amphitheater with 
its outer walls still standing. Spalato is 
almost inclosed by the old walls of the pal- 
ace of Diocletian. Near by are the ruins of 
Valona, a Dalmatian Pompeii. Near Sebe- 
nico are the celebrated falls of the Kerka. 
The scenery along the whole coast is fine, 
terminating in the magnificent bay of Cat- 
taro. The return trip can be made to Met- 
kovic and thence by the recently opened 
Bosnian railway via the capital, Serajevo, 
and Illidze, the Bosnian Baden-Baden, 

Last, but first in general interest and ac- 
cessibility, we come to the Netherlands and 
its splendid system of rivers and canals, 
They intersect the whole country and are 
traversed by a large fleet of steam and sail- 
ing vessels, The first class is usually hand- 
somely fitted up and is well worth the trifling 
additional expense, especially if a shower 
should come up. It is possible to travel 
all over Holland by steamer and tramway. 
Belgium has some fine river scenery on the 
Meuse. Steamers run from Namur to Di- 
nant, and thence smaller vessels go as far 
as Hastitre, There is also a pleasant trip 
by canal from Litge to Maestricht on the 
Dutch frontier. 


— rr 


The Baptists lost a stanch friend last week 
in the death of Samuel Colgate at Orange, 
N. J. He acquired a large fortune through 
his soap and perfumery business, and spent 
it liberally upon benevolent enterprises. The 
academy building at Hamilton, N. Y., which 
bears his name, cost $60,000, and the benevo- 
lent sccieties of the Baptist denomination re- 
ceived large and frequent gifts from him. 
He was a collector of pamphlets bearing on 
the history of the Baptist denomination, and 
gathered some 40,000, which he ultimately 
made over to Colgate University, the in- 
stitution his brother James so generously 
endowed. 
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In and Around Chicago 


The Club 

It was ladies’ night, and the attendance was 
good. The meeting Monday evening was at 
the Palmer House, and the subject was Our 
Denominational Birthright, with special ref- 
erence to the Pilgrims at Plymouth, the Pil- 
grims in Chicago and the Pilgrims of the 
future. The future of these wanderers was 
uprolled for us by Dr. J. W. Fifield, their his- 
tory in Chicago, chiefly as represented by the 
late Deacon Philo Carpenter, to whom Con- 
gregationalism and the seminary owe 80 
much, by Prof. H. M. Scott, and in their 
early history by Dr. Dunning. The latter 
was aided in his presentation of the stages in 
the history of the Pilgrims by stereopticon 
views of great clearness. The defect in his 
address was its brevity. Regret was almost 
universally expressed that he could not have 
had the whole evening, and thus have traced 
the history of the pioneers of Christian and 
political liberty in the settlements at Plym- 
outh and Boston. But he managed to tell us 
a great deal in twenty minutes and to whet 
cur appetite for more. 


The Seminary 

The closing exercises of this school of the 
prophets were held in the Union Park Church 
Wednesday evening, President Fisk in the 
chair. Classes are now so large that it has, 
been found impracticable to permit every 
graduate to speak. This year an innovation 
in the public exercises was introduced, very 
much to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
The music, led by Professor Chamberlain, 
was impressive as well as attractive. One of 
its special features was the singing by the 
graduating class of Dr. Gladden’s hymn on 
the mind of Christ, set to music by the pro- 
fessor, 

The annual statement of the work of the 
year was made by the dean of the faculty, 
Professor Scott. No fellowships have been 
assigned, inasmuch as the conditions for re- 
ceiving them do not appear to exist. A sug- 
gestive exercise was the reading of the Scrip- 
ture lesson by Professor Gilbert. Each mem- 
ber of the class had been asked to select a 
verse expressing his ideals of the ministry 
and fullest of comfort to himself. These 
verses were arranged by Professor Gilbert in 
such a way as to present the ideals cf the 
ministry as found in the Scriptures, and ina 
certain sense 80 as to form a kind of spiritual 
biography of the class. The clats was intro- 
duced by Professor Gilbert, after which Rev. 
Fred, Staff gave an address entitled From the 
Seminary to the Field. He has had charge of 
the Forrestville church for two years and yet 
has managed to maintain very high rank in 
his studies. A welcome to the ministry was 
then extended to the graduates by Dr. Leavitt 
of Beloit. This was followed by a welcome to 
the ministry at large by Rev. Dr. W. M. Law- 
rence of the Second Baptist Church. The 
farewell to the class and the conferring of the 
degrees by President Fisk prepared for the 
service of consecration which then followed, 
and which was closed with a prayer by the 
venerable Rev. Mr. Kedzie of Michigan. 
Twelve students were given the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity, eight received a di- 
ploma simply, three graduated from the Dan- 
ish-Norwegian department and ten from the 
Swedish department of the seminary—thirty- 
three in all. Of the 167 in the seminary, it 
may be interesting to know that 112 received 
aid from the Education Scciety or through 
scholarship funds. It should be added that 
this aid, increased somewhat by gifts of the 
Chicago churches, was granted the 5 oung men 
for pastoral service performed in the city. 


The New Professor 

As was anticipated, Rev. W. D. Mackenzie, 
who has been acting fortwo years, was elected 
to the chair of systematic theology. 


He has 


been very popular with the students and his 
associates in the faculty, and through his 
charming manners has won for himself a wide 
circle of friends outside the seminary. Asa 
preacher and for popular addresses he has 
been in great demand. In addition to his 
duties as professor he is to be pastor of the 
Washington Park Church, whose successful 
future seems now to be assured. 


The Alumni Institute 

This was held Tuesday. Its president, Rev. 
W. A. Waterman, D.D., though still suffer- 
ing from the severe injuries received in the 
early autumn, was able to be present and to 
discharge the duties of his cffice. The time 
of the two sessions, morning and afternoon, 
was occupied with devotional services, papers 
on special topics and discussion. Owing to 
the crowded nature of the pregram, there was 
little opportunity for discussion. In the 
morning Rev. Willard Scott, D.D., read a 
paper on Theology and Preaching, in which, 
while affirming the need of a theology and a 
systematic theology, too, he- insisted that the 
theology should be up to date, should take ac- 
count of present phases of thcught, and that the 
preacher should recognize the fact that great 
changes have taken place in religious think- 
ing, and that unless he does this, and adapts his 
sermons tothe needs cf the people, he will not 
be likely to find hearers. The audience mani- 
fested much interest in the paper. Dr. Gun- 
saulus followed with a paper on The Future 
Life in Literature. This paper, which in its 
style, its peculiar literary flavor, its elcquence 
and in the breadth of its vision was charac- 
teristic of its gifted author, confined itself for 
illustrations chiefly to Emerson, Wordswortb, 
Tennyson and Browning. 

One of the most valuable exercises of the 
day was a series of five minute addresses 
on outpost experiences, given by graduates 
from the seminary who had been in the 
field long enough to know something of 
its trials and its joys. Those who spcke 
represented the brozd Western field and the 
foreign field as well. There was not a word 
of complaint or discouragement uttered. 
Men who came from the hardest fields were 
full of Christian optimism and referred to 
their hardships as privileges rather than bur- 
dens. Three brief papers, each of them well 
studied, were presented on preaching, one on 
the Man and Preaching, by Rev. W. H. Day 
of Aurora, II]., one on the Bible and Presch- 
ing by Dr. A. R. Thain of The Advance, and 
another on the Holy Spirit and Preaching by 
Dr. J. W. Fifield of the Warren Avenue 
Church. This meeting of the institute was 
one of the best the graduates of the seminary 
have held. While making it very clear that 
there is no danger that these men will fail to 
take account of present phases of thought, it 
was equally clear that few of them, if indeed 
any of them, are likely to be caught in a 
drift which will bear them away from the old 
moorings, or render their preaching uncertain 
and ineffective. 


The President’s Reception 

The size of the classes has now rendered it 
impossible to have these receptions, which 
have always been one of the attractive fea- 
tures of the closing exercises of the seminary 
year, ina private house. Very wisely, there- 
fore, President and Mrs. Fisk decided to re- 
ceive their friends this year in the seminary 
parlors. Even there large rooms were crowded 
with students and the friends of the seminary. 
The seminary supper was at the First Church, 
and the numbers served attested the popu- 
larity which the ladies of this church have 
justly acquired for skill in all culinary mat- 
ters. The after-dinner addresses were of good 
quality. Dr. Kedzie of Michigan spoke of the 
beginnings of the seminary more than forty 
years since; Mr. Blatchford of his trip to Am- 


herst College to secure the services of the late 
Joseph Haven for the chair of systematic the- 
clogy, and of a later trip East to secure Prof. 
S.C. Bartlett as pastor of the New England 
Church. Dr. Savage read an extract from a 
letter written by Mrs. Flavel Bascom, whose 
husband was so devoted to the seminary and 
to all the interests of our churches, Gradu- 
ates spoke of the benefits which their years 
of study had brought to them, and one of the 
young men just about to enter upon the 
work referred in manly terms to the training 
he and his associates have received, and gave 
expression to the hopefulness with which 
they are looking to the future. Dr. J. H. 
George of St. Louis, although not a graduate 
of the seminary, and in no way indebted to it, 
while recognizing the work it has done, 
uttered some truths which cannot fail to be 
of service to those who care for the spread 
of our Christian influence in the Southwest. 


The Triennial Convention 

This gathering, which is a representative 
one, made up of delegates chosen by the asso- 
ciations or conferences of the States which 
form the constituency of the seminary, was 
held Wednesday in the lecture-room of the 
Union Park Church. The number present 
was encouragingly large. Rev. J. H. George 
was moderator and Rev. Q. L. Dowd scribe. 
The body controls the seminary and therefore 
listens to reports from it. This year the re- 
port of the directors was made by Dr. G. S. F. 
Savage, who has served as the secretary of 
this board for thirty-five years, and the report 
of the faculty by President Fisk. Both re- 
ports were eminently satisfactory. Directors 
were chosen to serve for six years, and ons 
was chosen to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of G. N. Camp. There was but 
one address in the afternoon session. This 
was made by Dr. Michael Burnham of St. 
Louis on the preaching needed for the times. 
It was strong and impressive. Dr. Burnham . 
said that the preacher should first of all, and 
continually, feel that it is his business to 
preach the gospel cf the Lord Jesus, that he 
should preach it out of his own experience of 
its power, and as revealed to us in a book 
worthy of absolute confiderce, as a book from 
God. He insisted also on the necessity cf the 
most thorough training possible and on the 
fact that no fads or other methods than those 
of the gospel can meet the demand of the 
times or satisfy the needs of the human heart. 

Brief addresses by Drs. Noble, Beach, Sil- 
cox, Goodwin, Leavitt and Professor Mac- 
kenzie, while indicating independence of 
thought and diversity of standpoint, showed 
@ gratifying unanimity as to the position 
taken by Dr. Burnham and the aim apparent 
in what he had said. Had Dr. Behrends been 
present at these seminary exercises, it may be 
doubted if he would feel it necessary to write 
as he has done in The Congregationalist. While 
the eyes of Western men are open to any new 
truth which may come to them from the East, 
or any other quarter, they are not turning 
their backs on the old truths or ceasing to ac- 
cept the Scriptures as authoritative. The 
ms jority certainly are preaching the evangel- 
ical doctrines with the earnestness of a con- 
viction which grows out of personal experi- 
ence of their power and of a conviction of 
their truthfulness which no speculations in 
theological learning or Biblical criticism are 
likely to weaken. They will accept every- 
thing proved, but they will not rejact Christ 
as the only Saviour of men. 

Chicago, April 24. FRANKLIN. 


or 


It is not enough that man have God in his 
intellectual creed; he must have him in every 
fiber of his personality, in every thought and 
action of his life, otherwise his defeat and his 
ruin are sure.—J. M. Tyler. 
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The Home 
THE ROAD I WOULD FOLLOW 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS 





The road that my feet are aching to take, 
Now that the days are gold and green, 
{a not the road that leads to fame, 
And praise from the lips of a queen. 


The road that my feet are longing tc go, 
Now that the skies are hollow and blue, 
g not the road that the toilers know, 
Or the one that is set for you. 


The road that goes where I would go— 
The path that my eyes are gazing along, 
Leads over the hills where the wil!ows glow; 
And | would carol a song, 


Footing the road that I long to follow— 

The dear, green road that my feet would explore, 
Over the hills, through woodland and hollow, 

And into my father’s door. 


Unbolted the door—and the shadowed hall 
Would welcome me in to its rest, as of old. 
This is the way that I dream of, now 
That the mornings are green and gold, 


i 


PAXABLES IN FIOTURES 


V. PHARISEE AND PUBLICAN 
BY ESTELLE M. HURLL 


In the quaint old church of St. Apolli- 
naris Nuovo at Ravenna, ornamented with 
mosaics dating beck to the sixth century, 
is one whose subject travelers may have 
some difficulty in understanding. Two fig- 
ures stand in front of a row of pillars, be- 
tween which acurtainis draped. One looks 
straight out of the picture, raising both 
arms in what was the ancient attitude of 
prayer. The other has the lead inclined 
in a deprecating, humble attitude and lays 
his right hand on his breast. They are the 
Pharisee and Publican—one boldly cffering 
his prayer, the other too humble to raise 
his arms in supplication, Leap over some 
fourteen centuries and we find the same 
scene in the pages of Tissot’s Illustrated 
Life of Christ, 

What the old mosaic only 1 udely suggests 
the modern aquarelle very fully explains, 
giving all the details of the setting and 
dress with strict historical accuracy, Our 
illustra‘ion lies midway between the two 
pictures and belongs to the set of minia- 
tures painted by Liberale da Verona in the 
fifteenth century. Here the temple is a 
medisval Italian church, with windows 
looking out on a fair Italian landscape. 
The Pharisee stands directly in front of 
the altar in the most sacred spot of the 
sanctuary. Raising his right hand in a con- 
versational gesture, he makes his self-lauda- 
tory remarks, while his left points back- 
ward to the Publican, kneeling behind him 
on the floor. The contrast between the two 
is capital. The Pharisee is the express 
image of Pharisaism; the Publican is the 
picture of humility. Turning from one to 
the other, one can almost fancy that it tic- 
kled the painter’s sense of humor to set 
forth this pseudo sanctimoniousness in con- 
trast totrue penitence. Liberale was plainly 
a shrewd observer of human nature, and in 
his delineation of the two types of prayer 
he shows aclear understanding of the dif- 
ference between the true and the false. 

PEALE VRE ia om 

In God’s sight nothing that tends to help 
others is secular. Everyday duties are di- 
vine, like larger obligations. To do well our 
work we must ‘ be endued with power from 
on high.’ What is this butinspiration? We 
need the discipline of the schools. We im- 
peratively require the divine help. We gain 
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larger abilities by the severest discipline. We 
are inspired by suffering to make life easier 
for others.—D. O. Mears. 


THE INDWELLING OHRIST 


BY MRS. MARGARET KE. SANGSTER 








Wonderful avd precious beyond words is 
the thought of the indwelling Christ, the 
Christ living in our souls and expressing 
himself through us, his light in our faces, 
his power in our endeavors, his grace in 
our smallest actions, Not coming to us 
now and then, as comes the wayfarer who 
knocks at the door and is admitted for a 
transient stay; not even visiting us as does 
the dear and friendly guest, whose occa- 
sional tarrying under the roof is a benedic- 
tion while it remains and a pleasant mem- 
ory when it is over; not thus, arriving and 
departing, staying and going, but different 
and sweeter, and tenderer and more vital 
by far is the abiding with us of our Lord. 

We do not always arise to the hight of 
our privilege in having with us ever through 
life’s journey, on the highways and the by- 
ways, by night and by day, the company 
of the unseen Christ, an inmate of our own 
household, strong to comfort, blithe to 
cheer, frympathetic in sorrow, our guard, 
our guide, our defender. We think of 
Christ as our Lord above, to whom we are 
traveling on pathways arched by the stead- 
fast stars and fragrant with the flowers of 
love and hope. But Christ is our comrade 
on the way; in our walks and our talks, in 
our anxious hours and our weary hours, in 
our darkness as in our light, Christ is our 
comrade! Therefore we need never be des. 
olate, though we may now and then be 
lonely. Therefore we may never fear the 
tempter, nor be conquered by the sin that 
doth most easily beset us. For our Christ, 
dwelling wiih us and ehining through us, 
shall put the tempter to flight and enable 
us to trample sin under our feet. 

The sense of dominion should come to us 
as we realize this vital abiding of the Christ 
in our lives. The child of the King, albeit 
in rage and equalor, should keep some 
memory of the Father’s house and the 
Father's state. The child of the King in 
the palace, with the King smiling upon 
him, should bear himself royally and give 
largesse of good to all he meets and over- 
rule all which fights against the kingdom. 
What means our dear Lord when he tells 
us, ‘*‘The kingdom of heaven is within 
you,’’ but that wherever we are, we are to 
carry the light and the song of the palace, 
the joy of the festival, the power to dis miss 
doubt, to disarm enmity, to win those who 
are estranged and hostile, and bring them 
into peaceful harmony with the divine or- 
dei? 

Little can the temporary frictions and 
petty disturbances and small disappoint- 
ments of the moment affect our constant 
happiness if the kingdom cf heaven is 
within us and the Christ dwells in our 
hearts. 

This serene acceptance of the dear Lord 
as closely and intimately united wi'h our- 
selves should make us potential when we 
commend our blessed religion, our religicn 
of blessing, to others who do not know its 
mysteries or ‘appreciate its privileges. It 
should indeed make us irresistible, and it is 
because we but half apprehend the precious 
truth that Christ cannot be divided from 
uf, that our power is so sporadic, so inef- 
fectual. For, closing around us in serried 
ranks, are those who are in opposition to 
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all that is hallowed, those who are skepti- 
cal and lack vision, those who are grief- 
stricken and deaf to heavenly melodies, 


those who are indifferent and need to be’ 


aroused, 

We cannot reach as we would like to any 
of these classes, for the reason that we carry 
to them too little of the Christ. The little 
we do carry blesses and uplifts them, but 
we do not carry enough. For the clear 
shining of the light which our Lord gives 
us is obscured by our own selfishness, our 
want of humility, our faltering faith, or our 
disobedience to the orders which come to 
us from above. Half-hearted service so 
weakens us that we do not carry our light 
of love as we might into the dark places of 
theearth. Impatience and self seeking and 
low ideals alienate those who are looking 
for the Christ, but cannot find him, in the 
lives we show them. 

You take your lantern and wrap a blan- 
ket around it and no one sees the flame 
though it may still feebly burn, You light 
your lamp and shade it with dark paper 
or thick horn and the spark or taper sheds 
only a faint glow. But around the starry 
light let there be a pelJucid porcelain shade, 
and the steady radiance is an illumination 
which penetrates the surrounding gloom 
and lights homeward the feet of the re- 
turning child. 


te 


NINA 


BY AGNES L. PRATT 








A long trail of yellow, sandy road crawled 
up the treeless hill and disappeared around 
the corner beyond the house, There was 
neither sidewalk nor footpath. Travelers, 
what few there were, walked in the middle 
of the road. Sun-baked and storm-beaten, 
the hcuse stood in the midst of the unin- 
viting landscape, a drab patch on a too real- 
istic representation of colorless discord. 
Only the sky, far above, reflected the tints 
of sunset, was drenched in the blue of 
June days or shadowed by drear November 
weather. The lsndscape beneath suffered 
but little change. 

The house door was open, but rearly all 
the windows were closed. And the win- 
dows were s‘eamy. They were always so, 
because there was always something boil- 
ing on the stove. A swift, brushing noise 
mingled with the steady hum of flies, and 
presently a woman swept a cloud of dust 
out ‘nto the barren dooryard. Particles of 
it settled on the clothing of a man who was 
dragging himself up the steep incline to the 
doorway. A child’s cry drowned for a mc- 
ment the loudly buzzing insects and some- 
thing the man may have aduressed to her, 
and the woman turned and entered the 
steamy atmosphere within. Presently the 
man’s figure darkened the narrow doorway. 

‘* Hot, aiu’t it?’ he said, sitting down in 
the door and taking long puffs at the burr- 
ing pipein his mouth. 

“Hoi? Well, [should sayso! 1’mnearly 
roasted here, washin’, bilin’ and tendin’ 
Nina all to once,”’ 

Stooping, she picked up the empty dinner 
pail he had placed just inside the door, 

‘*T shan’t need that again right away,”’ 
observed the man between his puffs; ‘‘ shop’s 
shut down.”’ 

‘*Strike?’’ asked the woman, dully, and 
a note of weariness crept into the strident 
voice, 

‘*No.’”’” He paused, removed the pipe 
from his mouth and then continuec: ‘‘Ain’t 
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any orders. Been workin’ on goods that 
wasn’t ordered, an’ now they’ve shut down. 
For good,” he added as an afterthought. 

‘For good.”” The woman echoed his 
words regretfully, then turned away from 
the steaming kettle she was uncovering to 
ask, ‘* What’ll we do?” 

‘*T dunno. Live on what I can raise, I 
reckon.”’ 

Then he turned a contemplative face 
toward the western sky, where a gorgeous 
sunset was doing its utmost to beautify 
with weird tints of Oriental splendor the 
lifeless scene beneath it. Brown, sunburnt 
fields where a few unharvested vegetables 
still scorched beneath the autumn sun, stone 
walls straggling here and there through 
acres of stubble and unprofitable pasture 
land, great ledges of copper-colored rocks, 
glistening now like molten gold, but value- 
less, and nearer by the sandy, sinuous 
yellow road and the drab unblinded house, 
a blot even on its uncongenial surround- 
ings. 

The woman inside hurried the supper out 
of the way, brushed the crumbs that had 
fallen from the table out through the open 
door, and hushed the little one to sleep in 
her cradle, Then she dropped listlessly on 
to the doorstone vacated by her husband, 
and folding a corner of her wet, soiled 
apron between her fingers, fanned herself 
andthought. Fanned herself unconsciously 
and thought, almost unconsciously, too, of 
the home of her youth, better than this, of 
the few happy experiences of her married 
life, and then of what it had come to. It 
had come to this. 

A few salty tears splashed down onto the 
damp apron, and a hard look, born of the 
landscape and her environments, settled in 
the tired eyes. Andthe thought, theimpulse 
that grew in her consciousness that night 
was born, too, of that dull, barren landscape 
and her environments. It was a thought 
that, conceived on the unfruitful hillside, 
could only be executed in the midst of the 
life and excitement of the city, whose dis- 
tant turrets were dimly gleaming beyond 
the copper rocks and the stubbly pasture. 
Temptation has its birth in the human 
heart from the faintest thought waves, the 
almost imperceptible impulses that hardly 
formulate themselves in words, but only 
act on the sensitive inner mind as exhila- 
rating emotion. But from this, the seed, 
bursts the crimson flower, vigorous and 
ripe. It takes time, too. Seeds cannot 
take root and bloom in an hour. When 
it was all over, she could hardly realize 
how she had done it, or why. It seemed, 
now that she was found out, so small a 
thing to do, and the punishment was so 
great. She was dimly conscious, through 
her great agony, that she had wanted to do 
something for Nina, that somehow it would 
make her child happier and prettier, more 
like other babies. That was how she ac- 
counted for it as she sat alone in the cell 
where they had taken her when it was 
found out. She had thought it would be so 
easy. No one would ever know, no one 
but herself and God, and she had never 
troubled herself very much about God. 
He was a visionary tyrant, who gave every- 
thing to the rich and took no notice what- 
ever of the poor. She wondered, dully, if 


God had really seen her, as she had read 
long ago in Sunday school books that he 
did, and if he cared. 

‘*‘T guoss not,’”’ she said aloud, and she 


laughed. 
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In the morning when she was arraigned 
for trial the man she called her husband 
came, 

‘*Well,’’ he said, coldly and sternly, 
‘*you’ve done well, hain’t you?”’ 

She hung her head and was silent. The 
burden of her own guilt and his reproaches 
were too heavy for her to bear. After a 
long silence, when he had turned his eyes 
away, she spoke, 

‘* You'll take good care of Nina?’’ 

‘*Yes,”? he replied, still coldly, ‘‘ and 
teach her to forget her mother if I can.” 

‘*T done it for her,’? moaned the woman, 
helplessly. 

‘“*You’d better left it undone, then,”’ 
said the man, unfeelingly, as he turned 
away. 

‘‘ Mary Campbell, shoplifting; one year,’’ 
was the way she was registered in the ma- 
tron’s bookat the woman’s prison. At first 
she thought she would go mad, and gave 
the attendants no end of trouble. Then 
she submitted passively to the inevitable. 
It was the only way. A rigid routine of 
work comprised her days until Sunday. 
Then she went to the chapel with the rest. 
But the words of the good man who spoke 
and the majestic music of the choir fell 
dully on her ears. They were all too far 
away, too good to affect her much. If she 
could see Nina, hold her in her arms just 
once more, that might count. Nothing else 
did. And he had never given her word nor 
sign that all was well with them. She did 
not hear the meaningless sentences echc- 
ing through the still room. Her eyes 
roved away from the sanctified face of the 
preacher and sought other points of inter- 
est. A window on one side of the chapel 
attracted her attention with its stained glass 
picture. It was a man, and in his arms he 
held a little child. 

‘‘That might be Nina,’’ she murmured, 
softly, and then—‘‘it is Christ.’’ Suddenly, 
from somewhere outside, the brilliant sun- 
light burst intothe room. It shone through 
the transparent features of the Christ in the 
window, glorifying, illuminating them, un- 
til they beamed with human tenderness and 
pity. Curiously the woman gazed. Ser- 
mon, music were forgotten. In the dim 
light the face had only been to her a pic- 
ture, cold, responseless to the dull aching 
of her heart. Now it shone upon her, ten- 
der, sympathetic and kind, and she mur- 
mured to herself, ‘It never seemed like 
that before.’’ 

A quick touch on her shoulder aroused 
her, and she arose to follow the matron 
from the room. But the face of the Christ 
went with her, glorified and tender, the 
only human face she had seen since she 
could remember. 

When the year was out she passed out of 
the institution alone, and returned to the 
world unwelcomed. Back to her home she 
went, to the drab house on the hillside, 
With beating heart she knocked and waited. 
Would he let her come back to Nina? A 
woman she had never seen before opened 
the door. 

‘*‘Where is my baby? Where is Nina?” 
she asked, breathlessly. 

‘* Inside,”’ said the woman, briefly. ‘‘ We 
expected you.” 

For a few moments the mother love held 
sway. She fondled and caressed the tiny 
hands, the shining head, murmuring mean- 
while heart-broken endearments to the 
wondering baby. Then she turned again 
to the stranger. 
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‘*Ts he here—my husband? ’’ 

‘* He is dead.” 

The reply was short and comprehensive, 

‘*Dead!”’ 

She echoed the words, looking about her 
apprehensively. 

‘Yes, dead. We are all liable to die, 
He took sick a month back an’ died last 
week, His life was insured,’’ she added, as 
a comforting afterthought. 

For a moment the mother’s head drooped 
over her child. Then sbe looked up. 

‘‘ He would have kept Nina from me if he 
had lived,’’ she ssid. ‘I am glad he is 
dead.” 

The woman turned away a shocked face 
and looked out across the russet fields and 
copper rocks. Then a sudden memory of 
the Christ face, glorious in its tenderness, 
came to the mother, and holding the slight 
form of her baby tighter, she sobbed, ‘“‘ No, 
I ain’t neither. I wish he could lived and 
seen how much different I could been.’’ 

Then after a short silence she asked, ‘‘Is 
the money—did he give it to Nina?’’ 

‘Yes.’ 

When darkness fell over the barren hill- 
side mother and child sat alone in the little 
kitchen. The child's yellow hair fell over 
the woman’s arms, gleaming softly like an 
aureole in the moonlight that flooded the 
room, the woman’s face above it dark, sol- 
emn and resolute. She looked out at the 
desolate hillside, not through the little 
panes of greenish glass, but through a 
stained glass window where the Christ’s 
face was quickened to eternal life by God’s 
refulgent sunlight, and she wept. Year in 
and year out she and Nina lived there on 
the bleak hillside, and she worked early 
and late for the child. Not one cent of the 
insurance money did she touch, but it lay 
in the bank accumulating for Nina, 

Years passed. The golden-haired baby 
grew to womanhood, brown-haired and 
wistful-eyed. The little house was no 
longer a drab spot on the landscape, but 
glistened white and spotless in the sun- 
light. Cool, green blinds shaded its win- 
dows, and a little piazza furnished support 
for the pretty vines that clambered over it. 
Flowers turned their faces up to the sun- 
light and fields of profitable vegetation lay 
all about, hiding almost the copper rocks 
and the stubbly pasture land. Still the 
yellow, sandy road crawled by the corner, 
and the brilliant sunset drenched the azure 
skies in crimson till they shone purple and 
gorgeous on the horizon. 

Then into Nina’s life came romance, 
Prince Charming, in whatever guise, never 
lingers long away from a maiden’s virgin 
fancy, and with the ripening grain and 
mellow fruit came the consummation of 
their hopes, the betrothal. One day he 
came to the mother. 

‘“*T want to see you,” he said, quickly, 
‘*is Nina here?’”’ 

‘*No,’’ was the reply, ‘‘she is not. 
do you want of me?” 

‘Is it true, this story they tell of you?” 
gasped the young man, almost fiercely. 

‘* Ts what true?’”’ 

The woman leaned against the table and 
pressed one hand convulsively over her 
heart. 

“Is what true?’’ she repeated, hoarsely. 

‘*That you are a convict.”’ 

Pale to the lips and stern, he waited for 
the answer. But none came, Still he 
waited, Outside a few belated flies buzzed 
industriously. A dark cloud gathered on 
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the horizon, and the copper rocks looked 
damp and green-hued in the distance. Then 
the young man raised his head and ad- 
dressed her. 

‘‘T must have been a baby,’’ he said, 
coldly, ‘‘ when it happened. But they tell 
me, you know there are always those kind 
enough to spoil your happiness, they tell 
me you served a year in the woman’s prison 
for stealing.’’ 

‘* Shoplifting,’’ she corrected him, quickly 
and almost unconsciously. 

‘‘ Then it is true.’’ 

He turned a boyish, scornful face upon 
her. Then dropping into a chair he covered 
his face with his hands and between his 
sots cried out, ‘Why didn’t you tell me? 
What did you let me go on loving Nina for, 
when you knew—O, you knew I could never 
marry her?” 

His childish grief vented itself in great, 
gasping sobs, but at the last words the 
woman went down on her knees at his feet 
and clasping her hands over his knee said, 
imploringly, ‘‘O don’t, don’t say that! I 
can’t see my Nina, my pretty one, killed for 
her mother’s sin, For God’s sake take that 
back! I will go away. I will kill myself. 
She shall never know what became of me. 
O, avything but that!’”’ Tears streamed 
from the woman’s eyes, but she continued: 
‘‘Don’t give her up for that! She isinno- 
cent, pure as a dove, and she don’t know I 
doneit. Don’ttell her! It would kill her!’’ 

‘*T don’t care,” 

The boy doggedly put her clasped hands 
off from his knees, and rose to his feet. 

“You don’t stop to think,’ he said, 
thickly, ‘‘that you have ruined me. I shall 
never love anybody but Nina,’’ 

‘*Then marry her,’’ the mother inter- 
rupted, eagerly, ‘‘I will never trouble you. 
I will go away.” 

‘+ Everybody knows it,’’ he muttered, sul- 
lenly, ‘everybody but Nina.’’ 

‘‘But they won’t tell her,’’ she pleaded, 
‘‘and—and I have tried to live it down.” 

Like one awaiting sentence she stood be- 
fore him, But he turned toward the door. 

‘‘T can’t,’’ he said, almost roughly, ‘‘ let 
m3 go.” 

Framed in the dull painted doorway, her 
eyes alight with tenderness and love, stood 
Nina, barring his progress, 

She held out her arms, her*face glorified 
with the sunlight of love. 

‘* Mother,”’ she called, softly. 

And the poor woman who had just heard 
the stern decree lifted her eyes and saw her. 
‘It is the Christ,’ she muttered, vaguely. 

‘‘No,” the rich young voice rang out, 
‘tit is I, mother, Nina. I heard it all, I 
know how you sinned, how you have suf- 
fered. Let him go. What is his love to 
yours? To yours, the love that has toiled, 
suffered and sacrificed, aye! even sinned, 
for its own! Come, mother.” 

The woman took one step forward and 
was clasped in the waiting arms. Suddenly 
the thunder clouds parted, the sun burst 
through and lighted the humble room with 
its radiance, making a glittering halo about 
the head of the young girl bent above the 
bowed form of the weeping woman. 

To the young man standing near, dully 
comprehending yet not fully understanding, 
it seemed dimly as if the woman’s words 
were true, and it was indeed the Christ, 
compassionate and kind, who glorified the 
complete forgiveness accorded the sinner. 

For henceforth the barren hills were 
beautifal, the copper rocks and stubbly 
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pastures gleamed like the ‘city of gold,’’ 
and the dusty, sandy road led away in very 
truth, for these two, mother and child, in 
their perfect understanding, to other and 
brighter scenes, where awaited them, in the 
fullness of time, a happiness that no memo- 
ries of the past could mar, for it was of 
pure gold. And ever, for that repentant 
heart, shines at all critical periods of her 
life, the Christ face, compassionate and 
tender. 





HYMN 
(Written by Mary Chandler Jones for the meeting 
of the Woman’s Home Missionary Association in 
Lowell, Mass., April 28.] 
King of the springtime, at thy word 
The golden seed was sown; 
Now we thy last command have heard, 
** Go, garner in mine own.” 


Through summer sun and summer rain 
The fields afar, anear, 

Are white with autunn’s ripened grain— 
Lord of earth’s fullness, hear. 


Master of harvest, send, O send 
Thy willing reapers forth, 

Before the summer days shall end, 
Or winds blow from the north. 


And unto us who may not go, 
Grant still our part to bear, 

That we the harvest joy may know, 
The reapers’ singing share. 


For not alone in far-off lands 
The shining harvest waits ; 
Christ put thy sickle in our hands 
To reap beside our gates. 


A WORD TO YOUNG TRAVELERS 


BY ELIZABETH FIELD 








It happened a good many years ago now, 
for I was a girl only sixteen when my father 
went to the train with me late one bright 
winter’s morning. I was going alone from 
Boston to New York for the first tinfe—one 
of my girl friends journeying as far as 
Springfield, leaving me to take the rest of 
the trip entirely by myself. Many had 
been the careful warnings given me by my 
mother, which I duly scorned with the 
superiority of youth, as I felt quite compe- 
tent to take a trip to Europe alone, and, in 
fact, I highly enjoyed the situation. 

It was a beautiful morning I remember, 
and as the train rolled out of the station I 
settled back in my chair with a thrill of 
pride, and the delightful consciousness of 
at last being considered old enougb to take 
care of myself. Such a good time as we 
had, my little friend and I, and many were 
the looks of amused interest cast at us from 
time to time by our fellow-travelers at the 
sound of our happy schoolgirl talk and 
laughter. Springfield came only too soon, 
and I was beginning to feel just a little 
lonely and forlorn, and to wish the distance 
between Springfield and New York not 
quite so great, when, to my amazement, a 
gentleman came slowly down the car aisle 
and stood before me, 

‘*Pardon me, is not your name Miss 
F——?’’ he asked, courteously, and at my 
cool bow (for I remembered my warnings) 
he proceeded: ‘‘I knew your mother very 
well when she was a girl; you look much 
like her.”’ 

I began to get interested, but he did not 
wait for a reply. ‘‘She was Nan Reed of 
Lynn. Many a time I used to pull her 
curls in school; it doesn’t seem possible 
that she has a daughter your age.” 

I was delighted, and thought how pleased 
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my little mother would be to hear again 
from her old friend. 

** Did you move away from Lynn?” I ven- 
tured to ask, whereupon the gentleman in- 
quired if he might occupy my friend’s chair 
for a few minutes and find out about his 
old acquaintances. 

All that my mother had said floated 
vaguely through my mind, but of course 
she couldn’t know I was going to meet such 
an old, old friend of hers—such a dear, 
fatherly sort of man. 

When he had comfortably settled himself 
he told me all about his schooldays in 
Lynn, of my pretty little nrother, and many 
of her old friends whom I knew quite 
well. After he was married and moved 
away, he said, he had lost all track of his 
schoolmates, but he was so glad to revive 
the old friendship again in so pleasant a 
way. ‘Then he told me about his own life, 
which seemed to have been filled with sor- 
row, and, when he went bacx to his former 
seat to get a picture of his little motherless 
girl, I was justly indignant when the con- 
ductor of the car came up and asked me if 
I had known the man before. 

The afternoon sped by on wings. He had 
brought me, with the picture, a box of 
candy, asking if I had inherited my moth- 
er’s love for sweets, and we talked and 
laughed over the bonbons like a couple of 
children. Just before we reached New 
York he pulled out his cardcase and wrote 
on a blank card: ‘I am soglad to have met 
your charming daughter, and to hear your 
life has been so full of sunshine. Your old 
friend, B. J. Phillips.’ I have that card 
now. 

When [ began to gather up my things he 
asked if any one would meet me, and if they 
didn’t might he get me a carriage. ‘It 
would be very kind of him,” I said, and al- 
most hoped my uncle wouldn't appear. 

We were steaming into the station when 
the conductor came up again and took my 
satchel. ‘O, but the gentleman is going to 
get me a carriage,’’ I said, smiling at his 
stupidity. 

‘*My dear young lady,’ the conductor 
said gravely, ‘‘ your father put you into my 
care—and I have a daughter of my own. I 
shall either see you under your uncle’s pro- 
tection or put you into a carriage myself.”’ 

Can’t you imagine my surprise and in- 
jured dignity? I turned round to make a 
protest to my new friend, but he had gone— 
vanished completely. 

My anger and discomfiture seems laugh- 
able now, as I followed my self appointed 
guardian to the platform, where every re- 
bellious feeling disappeared in the happi- 
ness of seeing my uncle and favorite cousin 
again, 


My mother had never even heard of the 
man—the name on the card was of course 
fictitious. He must have heard enough of 
our girlish talk before my friend left me 
to concoct his plausible story, with the aid 
of a good memory, as he must have known 
something of the Lynn young people in the 
days long since gone by. 

The conductor told my father afterward 
that he felt the man was an impostor, and 
was truly frightened when he saw my im- 
plicit belief in him. 

I shudder now when I look back on that 
journey, and only hope my portrayal of it 
may hinder some other self-confident young 
girl in her travels from undergoing a similar 
ex perience, 
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Closet and Altar 
Your life needs days of retirement, when 
it shuts the gates upon the noisy whirl of 
action and is alone with God. 





I take it that a great part of this earthly 
tuition and discipline is not more to work 
out the evil that is in us than to prepare us 
to receive what God has in readiness to give 
us. I cannot otherwise interpret the great 
and terrible withholding seen in the vast 
maj rity of lives; this fearful negative must 
mean a graciou3 positive.—T. T. Munger. 





Although we turn us from thy face, 
And wander wida and long, 
Thou holdest us still in thy embrace, 
O love of God most strong! 
—Eliza Scudder. 





Thank God that we shall never come to 
any level, however high, where we can rest in 
ourselves and feel him no longer above us 
who is himself our heaven. We know that 
we shall be seeking him and finding him 
forever and forever, growing into his infin- 
ity as it hightens and broadens and deep- 
ens beyond us.—Lucy Larcom. 





The love of Jesus Christ is to be seen in 
that warm affection for him which leads 
the faithful to wish that his soul may be- 
come almost a part of that of Christ, and 
that the living princizle in the Lord may be 
reproduced in himself, not in the way of an 
external image but as an inward and divine 
inspiration. This love is omnipotent, unit- 
ing the creature with the Creator. Man, in 
fact, rises continually from humanity to 
something divine when he is animated by 
this love, which is the sweetest of all affec- 
tions, penetrates the soul, acquires a mas- 
tery over the body, and causes the faithful 
to walk on earth, rapt as it were in the 
spirit.—Savonarola. 





O, what a load of struggle and distress 
Falls off befure the cross! The feverish care, 
The wish that we were other than we are, 
The sick regrets, the yearnings numberless, 
The thought, ‘‘ This might have been,” so apt 
to press 

On the reluctant soul; even past despair, 
Past sin itself, all, all is turned to fair, 
Aye, to a scheme of ordered happiness, 
So soon as we love God, or, rather, know 
That G>d loves us! 

—C. I. Townshend. 





Most bolp God! let not the largeness 
of our sins and errors make us forget 
tbe largeness of thy mercy; our great 
need the greatness of thysupply. Teach 
us to trust in tby love. belp us when 
we seem to be orpbans in tbis world 
tbat grinds on witb sucb sternness of 
unbroken law. Comfort us if in tbe 
midst of tbe vastness of tby kingdom 
we cannot belp tbinking we are fore 
gotten; if our poor crp seems unable to 
pierce tbrougb tbe rolling majesty of 
thy worlds, Wn the bours of our pain 
and passion and sorrow, in our lonely 
and forsaken days, let the Good Sbep= 
berd come unto us, for be knowetb bis 
sbeep by name. Forgive our sins and 
let the beauty of the Lord our God be 
upon us; sucb beauty as we can bear, 
not tbe burning beauty of thy brightness 
and tbp majesty, for we are all too 
weak and feeble for tbat, but the gentle 
beauty of thy boliness and purity. bear 
our prayers througb tby dear Son, Fesus 
Christ. Amen. 
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Mothers in Council 


O Lord, I have come into my closet and 
shut the door, that I may be alone with thee 
for a little. O wilt thou mcet me and give 
me a sweet sense of thy presence, and let me 
know thou art near to h.ar the petitions I 
bring thee. I thank thee for thy love, so rich 
and abounding, which yearns over me un- 
ceasingly. I thank thee for thy tender sym- 
pathy, which reaches down to all the varying 
circumstances of my daily life, bringing 
needed help and peace. I thank thee that 
thou dost understand the desires and long- 
ings of my heart before I have ventured to 
express them in words, and that sometimes 
thou dost answ2r before I call. Bless mein 
my home, and in the conduct of my family 
duties. Bless the dear children thou hast 
given me, and lead them in unerring ways of 
obedience and love, and hold them in right 
paths. May they love thee and count thee as 
their best Friend, and strive to please thee in 
all they do, day by day. Sv» may our entire 
household rejoice in thee, and find it our 
supreme joy to fullow thee in ways of praise 
ani service, for Christ’s sake. Amen. 


NATURE'S INFLUENCE ON CHILDHOOD 


They drive home the cows from the pastures 
Up through the long, shady lane, 

Where the quail whistles loud in the wheatfields 
That are yellow with ripening grain. 


The pen of the author and scholar— 
The nodle and wise of the Jand— 

The chisel, the sword and the palette 
Shall be held in the little brown hand. 

With the few exceptions that provethe rile, 
our greatest men have been those whose child- 
hood has had the sweet and deep experiences 
that the country gives. There seems to bea 
tenderness and nobility, a sensitiveness and 
depth of thought brought by companionship 
with nature, the full development of which is 
choked by the artificial surroundings of stone 
and brick. Compare a child’s daily experi- 
ence fh the city with that narrated by Cole- 
ridge when he first climbed the mountain 
near his home and saw the view around him: 


Dim coasts and cloud-like hills and shoreless 


ocean— 
It seemed like Omnipresence. God methought 
Had built him there a temple. 


Blest hour! It was a luxury—to be! 

Mingling in the world is undoubtedly nec- 
essary for full development, but when the 
soul is young the simplicity and power of 
God’s works, untouched by man, speak true 
things and give the nourishment that makes 
strong and beautiful qualities. Many a trou- 
blesome question would be solved could all 
childhood stand, 

Watching the coming of the twilight ov, 

As if it were a new and perfect world, 

And this were its firateve. How beautiful 

Must be the work of nature to a child 

In its first, fresh impression! 
For the child who lives near nature’s heart 
there are the time for thought and the breadth 
of view that develop what is only waiting to 
be touched that it may spring into being. The 
wish that is of:en the beginning of a purpose 
that makes life a success comes in its sweet- 
est, strongest power when nature is near to 
help. The summer day, the floating cloud 
and whispering breeze, the immensity of the 
round, biue sky bring deep and blessed 
thoughts. There are life lessons learned in 
the night, when darkness and solitude make 
the neighboring lights twinkle cheerily, when 
home seems a haven from all dangers, and 
the stars send down from the great unknown 
a message that fills the soul with wonder. 

The show, the rivalry and struggle that the 
child in the city soon sees teach a diffsrent 
lesson from that of the calm, quiet woods, 
where the dropping nut and the rustling 
leaves just stir the silence. There would be 
more of gentleness and sincerity could all— 


men and women too—have opportunity for 
meditation in the woods that are 

Fit shrine for humble worshiper to bold 
Communion with his Maker Here are seen 

No traces of man’s pomp or pride; no silks 

Rustle, no jewels shine, nor envious eyes 
Encounter ; no fantastic carvings show 

The boast of ou» vain race, to change the form 

Of thy fair works. But thou art here—thou fill’st 
The solitude. 

George Bancroft, in writing of Wasbington’s 
character, speaks of his going into the wilder- 
ness a8 a surveyor when he was sixteen years 
old and of his experience in that calling for 
three years. Of its influence on Washington 
he says, ‘“‘ The forest trained him in medita- 
tive solitude to freedom and largeness of 
mind, and nature revealed to him her obedi. 
ence to serene and silent laws.” Webster, in 
touch with nature from his childhood, was im- 
bued with its grandeur and loveliness. ‘‘ The 
breath of the pine woods of New England, the 
exhilarating ocean breeze, in some mysterious 
way stole into his profoundest arguments ad- 
dressed to the Senate or the Supreme Court,’” 
says E. P. Whipple. 

Our poets are full of the recollections of 
early days spent, as it seems that God meant 
them to be, in nearness to his works. When 
they tell what the country child has it appears 
as if he revels in the richness of life that the 
child in the city but touches. Bryant and 
R. H. Dana contrast the city with the country 
and the thoughts of each are along the same 
line. Bryant says: 


Here [ have ’scaped the city’s stifling heat 

Its horrid sounds and its polluted air; 

And, where the sea: on’s milder fervors beat, 
And gales, that sweep the forest borders, bear 
The song of bird and sound of running stream, 
Have come again to wander and to dream. 


Dava’s words are: 


These are the murmuring waters, these the flowers 
I mused o’er in my earlier, better hours. 

Ye were as living, conscious beings, then, 

With whom I talked—but I have talked with men; 
With uncheered sorrow, with celd hearts I’ve met; 
Seen honest minds by hardened craf: beset, 

Seen hope cast down, turn deathly pale its glow, 
Seen virtue rare, but more of virtue’s show. 


Longfel!ow goes back half sadly to the 
thoughts and longings that were recalled im 
connection with the beauties that his boy- 
hood days had seen: 

And Deering’s woods are fresh and fair, 


» And with joy that is almost pain 


My heart goes back to wander there, 

And among the dreams of the days that were, 

I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song, 

The groves are repeating it still: 

A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts. 
The purity and sweetness of childhood days 

spent as Lowell’s were is emphasized when 


he sings of the wayside dandelion: 
My ees earliest thoughts are linked with 
thee: 


ee; 
The sight of thee calls back the ro»in’s song, 
Who, from the dark, o!d tree 
Beside the door, sang clearly all day long, 
And I, secure in childish piety 
Listened as if I heard anangel sing 
With news from heaven, which he could bring 
Fresh every day to my untainted ears, 
Where birds and flowers and I were happy peers. 
Perhaps no one has so fully expressed the 
joys and abounding richness of the country 
child’s life as Whittier has. A city child 
seems a pauper when such wealth is set forth. 
I was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming birds and honey bees; 
For my sport the squirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade ; 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone ; 
Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night. 


I was monarch; pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy. 

Is there anything that can com ensate for 
the loss of such experiences? There is deep 
significance in the fact that to one person a 
busch of lilacs is associated with the dis- 
couraged looking men who year after year 
clamor for customers, while to another it re- 
calls green fields and birds and the old home, 
where, beside the door, stood the lilac busb 
that spoke so early of the joys of spring. 

H. L WIiiirams 
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The Conversation Corner 


THE OLD FLAG 
must float over 
the Corner at 
least once a year 
—either on Wash 
ington’s Birth- 
day, Patriots’ 
Day, Memorial 
Day or Fourth of 
Jaly. (Last year 

we had it up after presidential election.) 
So many of these April days are patriotic 
anniversaries, I will ask D. F. to hoist it 
this week, in memory of the Firing on 
Sumter and the Great Uprising in 1861, of 
the Surrender at Appomattox and the As- 
sassination of Lincoln in 1865, of the begin- 
ning of the Revolution in 1775, and of Gen- 
eral Grant’s birthday, which is to be grandly 
celebrated at his tomb on the Hudson dur- 
ing the week when you read this, I think 
my letters—which I have succeeded with 
some difficulty in pulling out, one by one, 
from under Kitty Clover, fast asleep on my 
table—have a suitably patriotic ring. 





WasHincron, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I have never written to 
the Corner before, but I think | must now to 
disagree with. Agnes C. [see Corner of March 
‘5 regard to our White House. I live in 
ashington and I think the White House is 
a beautiful building, I don’t think another 
would be nearly as artistic, and as far as an- 
other place is concerned nothing can surpass 
the White House grounds. As you say, no 
one has ever refused to live in it, aud no 
doubt Mr. McKinley is proud to occupy it. 
No, as long as I live, I hope the presidents 

will live in our pretty White House. 
Sirvia C, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


... Some time ag» the Washington corre- 
spondent mentioned the fact that men of that 
city cannot vote for President. Please tell 
me why. I do not see why as residents of 
Virginia they are not entitled to vote. 

Miss B. 

The principal reason ‘‘ why’’ is that they 
are not residents of Virginia any more than 
you orl are. Washington is a Federal city, 
that is, belonging as the national capital to 
the nation and under control of the national 
legislature. (See Constitution of United 
States, Art. I., Sec. 8, last clause but one.) 
In my boyhood we used to learn that the 
District of Columbia was ten miles equare— 
that is, contained 100 square miles—the 
same having been granted for the purpose 
of a capital by Maryland and Virginia. 
But somewhere about that time (I will not 
state the date) the portion on the west side 
of the Potomac was given back—‘ retro- 
ceded’’ was the exact word—to Virginia, 
so that now the district covers only sixty- 
four equare miles. It is governed by com- 
missioners appointed by Congrese. Since 
the war Washington has been immensely 
improved, so that now in its government 
buildings, as well as in its parks and roads, 
it is a magnificent city, worthy of the far- 
seeing man for whom it was named and 
who laid it out on the banks of the Poto- 
mac a hundred years ago. Whether the 
residents can vote in city affairs or not, I 
am not sure; we must refor that to Silvia. 

Speaking about the right to vote, a lady 
happened to tell me this morning of a little 
boy who put up his hand in a children’s 
missionary meeting, when an account of a 
mission among the Indians was given, to 
ask whether Indians could vote. No one 
could answer. Can you? The Constitu- 
tion, Amendment XIV., speaks of ‘‘ exclud- 


ing Indians not taxed.’’ All persons born 
in the United States are citiz2ns, and the 
next Amendment declares that no citizens 
shall be denied the right to vote on account 
of race or color. Bat are the Indians of 
the territories or reservations ‘‘ born in the 
United States”? I suppose Evan and Dor- 
othy in the Fort Berthold Reservation can 
expound that part of the Constitution to us, 

Speaking of the Constitution, I am glad 
that the authors of that great instrument 
misspelled ‘ tranquility’’ in the first sen- 
tence, for it has secured several dollars to 
our two Corner Fands—for Pomiuk and 
the Armenian Orphans—in connection with 
my offer of a premium for “silver certifi 
cates’? containing that extract! Here are 
specimens from two States which were Ter- 
ritories when s)me of our readers studied 


geography: 
NEBRASKA. 


. . » In the Corner of March 4 I notice the 
remarks about the “Tranquility one dollar 
bills.”’ As I happen to have one, I will in- 
close it for the Armenian Orphan Fund. 


MICHIGAN. 


... In order to insure greater ‘‘ tranquil- 
ity’’ of mind in my own case, I send you a 
** new one dollar bill’ for the Armenian Or- 
phan Fand. 


Here is a letter from another State not 
dreamed of in my boyhood: 


Greevey, Cou 
Dear Mr. Martin: I thank you for your let- 
ter and the certificate and for the picture of 
poor Pum'uk. I like te hear about him, and 
I hope he will get well. My brother Warren 
aud I[ are going to save some of our nickels 
and send for him. My Grandpa P—— is a 
Congregational minister, and his mother’s 
name was K —, from Brockton, Mass. ie: 
es, we know about those old families !—Mr 
-] Greeley is a nice place, and I wish you 
would come here again and see our pleasant 
avenues, but there are very few prairie dogs 
here now! We voted for McKinley last fall, 

and are glad wedid. Your little friend, 
Jui C, 


A Worcester County boy, now an honor- 
ary member in California and an old vet- 
eran of the War of the Rebellion, happsns 
to mention a bit of experience under the 
Flag: 


... Now I want to know how you ever 
knew that I was a member of the McClellan 
D-agoons in the Army of the Potomac. I cer- 
tainly was, and was with McClellan in the 
three months’ service in West Virginia in the 
** Chicago Dragoons,” and then in the Army 
of the Potomac. Was wounded in a skirmish 
the day before the miio fight at Williams. 
burg, in ’63 was with Stoneman on bis raid 
at the time of the battle of Chancellorsville, 
and was taken prisoner while we were mak- 
ing our way to our lines, over in King and 
Queen County, right by the Court House. I 
was given a free ride into Richmond on the 
cars from White House Landing on the Pa- 
munkey, aod boarded a week at the" Libby 
Hotel ” at the expense of the Southern Con- 
federacy, when, with hundreds of others, I 
was sent home. In the spring of ’64 our regi- 
ment was sent to New Orleans, a part of the 
regiment taking part in helping General Banks 
** let go”’ of the rebel army up the Red River. 


No doubt some of your fathers or grand- 
fathers will hear you read this and say: ‘ 
was oné of those dragoons;’’ ‘‘ J was on that 
raid;”’ ‘‘ 7 stepped at that hotel, too;” ‘‘7 
was up the Red River!” 

Last of all is a letter about children en- 
gaged in fighting and that in connectin 
with the war in Europe! 

NortH BrROOKFIELD, Mass. 


Dear Mr. Martin: .. . Tamgoing totell you 
how my sister and myself play Concert of 
Powers. Almost every morning before Mary 
and I make the beds we have a pillow fight. 
Now we bave turned our sham fight into the 
Concert of Powers. [elen, who is five years 
old, is poor little Greece, Mary is Turkey, Car- 
olyn is Germany, papa is Great Britain and I 


am Russia. First Turkey and Greece come 
out, Turkey with three pillows and Greece 
with two. Whils they are fighting Russia 
and Germany come in with their pillows. 
After we have fought quite a while Great 
Britain comes and we all run, throwing pil- 
lows right and left. We have a tiger cat 
named McKinley and a gray squirrel named 
Dickie. KATHARINE 8. 


Me. Mu ED) 


OJRNER SORAP-BOOK 


The Blackberry Girl. Since the query and 
answer about this old poem were printed in 
the Corner of Feb. 18, I have received several 
letters referring to it, one of whizh communi- 
cates additional information of interest as to 
the authoress. 

Taunton, Mass 

. «+» Mrs. Sproat, the author of “ Stories for 
Children,” of which ‘‘ The Blackberry Girl” 
was one, was my grandfather’s sister, and I 
knew her well in my young days. Her maiden 
oame was Nancy Dennis, her family coming 
to Taunton from Newport during the R svolu- 
tionary War. She was born in 1766 and in 
1788 married Hon. James Sproat, for many 

ears clerk of the Courts in Brist»l County. 

hey had a large and lovely family of chil- 
dren, and a delightful home; the house is 
still standing on the high ground south of 8+. 
Thomas’s Church. Mrs dproat’s poems were 
written for the benefit of her own children 
and at the time were almost the only books 
of a religious tendency which children could 
understand. ‘The Blackbarry Girl” became 
a great favorite and was not only printed in 
the book of ‘'S:ories for Children” but on 
handkerchiefs and ap-ons and sent all over 
the country as then known. Ino The Congrega- 
tionaliet of Fob. 25, the little poem, c »mmenc- 
ing ‘‘ How pleasant is Saturday night,” is also 
Mrs. Sproat’s taken from ‘‘Short Songs for 
Little Children,” a little square book—mine 
was covered with yellow pap r. Mrs Sproat 
died in 1826, universally lam-nted Several of 
her grandchildren and great-grandcbildren 
are now living io Taunton. Mrs E. 


The multitude of people who remember 
reading in childhood, ‘‘ Why, Phebe, are you 
come 80 soon,” will be glad to know these 
facts about its authorship. I am specially 
glad to learn who wrote the lines which in 
thousands of minds ara pleasantly associated 
with ‘Saturday Night,” and also t» have the 
opportunity to correct a mispriaot in the sec- 
ond verse, where the third line should read, 


That we may have rest from our work. 


A gentleman of quick ear and loog memory 
whom [always seain the Congregational House 
was much exercised that this mistake should 
have been male, thus confusing those who 
wished to recall the verses. I do net know 
what he would have done to D. F., had he 
met him in the corridor. I hope he did not 
meet him, for with all his faults this may not 
have been bis error, but the proof-reader’s, or 
—my typewriter’s! i 
Other Old Folks’ Letters. That our occasional 
use of this column in the interest of old folks’ 
queries gives pleasure to a wide circle of 
readers is abundantly proved by the responses 
from all parts of the land. Here are speci- 
mens—as many as the column will hold. 


FULLERTON POAL. 
... I committed ‘The Blackberry Girl” 
to memory and rehearsed it in school when a 
child. Now Iam an old grandmother, living 
on borrowed time, aod as the words, after 
lying dormant in my brain so miny years, 
were recalled with scarcely an eff prt, I said to 

myself, surely, nothing: is lost. Mrs. W. 


OMAHA, NEB. 

. . . Some one has kindly sent me a copy of 
March 4 of The Congregationalist, for which I 
am very thankful, as [ never see a paper that 
I enj>y reading quite as well as that paper. 
I am sod glad to have “The Olid Fashioned 
Bible’ for my Scrap-book. I am getting so 
that I think a paper does not amount to 
much that doesn’t furnish me with on® or 
more pieces for future reading. Mrs. H. 


LAN.In 
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The Sunday School 


Lesson ror May 9 Acts 13: 14-48 
PAUL PREAOHING TO THE JEWS 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


The intention of Paul and his company was 
apparently to carry on a missionary tour in 
Pamphylia. But for some reason that project 
was for the time abandoned, though later they 
labored there [Acts 14; 24, 25] Professor 
Ramsay, in his volume Saint Paul, the Trav- 
eler, expresses the opinion that Paul was 
taken sick in Perga and determined to seek at 
once the higher altitude and healthier air of 
the interior. The journey to Pisidian Anti- 
och, about 100 miles over the mountains, 
would require a week or more and the path 
was a perilous one. This city, though much 
smaller than its namesake in Syria, from 
which Paul and Barnabas had set forth, has 
become hardly less famous in Christian his- 
tory; for here the first distinctly Gentile 
church was established. 

Professor Ramsay has made it plain that 
this Antioch was in the province of Galatia. 
Paul’s epistle to the churches of this district 
was therefore written to his first Gentile con- 
verts, and it throws much light on the begin- 
ning of his ministry there. He was now about 
forty-four years old, and he seems quickly to 
have won his way, in spite of his severe ill- 
ness, into the affections of his hearers (Gal. 4: 
13-15], We learn in this lesson: 

I. The true missionary method. Paul was 
among strangers, seeking a foothold for a new 
religion. He first emphasized the points 
which he held in common with the people. 
He proclaimed himself a Jew. He worshiped 
in the synagogue of the Jews. He waited 
there for an invitation to speak. Perhaps he 
did not receive it for several weeks. But 
when it came he declared his faith in the God 
of Israel. He showed his familiarity with the 
Jewish Scriptures and his confidence in them. 
He called the Jews his brethren. He got as 
far as possible on common ground before he 
began to deliver his special message. 

That, I believe, is the method of all success- 
ful preachers and teachers. But it is more 
than a method. It is the prompting of a gen- 
uine love, a fellow-feeling that seeks to im- 
part to others some great good for their own 
sakes and for Christ’s sake, Love for him be- 
gets this feeling, and the greatest possible 
service a teacher can render his pupils is to 
make this feeling stronginthem. Paul’s ex- 
ainple in this respect is admirably described 
in Dr. Stalker's The Preacher and I1is Models. 

II, The sermon. The outline before us pre- 
sents: 

1. The history of the people of Israel, show- 
ing the providence of God guiding them for 
some great purpose. 

. The promise of the Messiah, who was to 

be of the seed of David and the deliverer of 

. his people, as Zacharias sang [Luke 1: 68- 
75). 

3. The promise fulfilled in the coming of 
Jesus, who was introduced by John, the 
preacher of repentance. 

4, The application of this fulfilled promise 
to those to whom it was proclaimed. “To us 
is the word of this salvation sent forth.” 

5. The rejection of this Saviour by the Jews 
of Jerusalem, his crucifixion and resurrection 
from the dead. 

6. The pledge and assurance in the resur- 
rection of Jesus that all who believed on him 
should have remission of sins. The law of 

oses told them what they ought to do, but 

ould not set them free from the consequences 
of failing to obey that law. Jesus had 
brought to them remission of sins through his 
incarnation, his life and death and resurrec- 
tion. Trusting in him, though they were sin- 


ners, they would be made holy. 

7. The danger which these good tidings 
brought with them. Should they reject this 
offered salvation they would perish, as their 
own prophets had foretold. 


It had been an- 
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ticipated that some would not receive it when 
it was offered to them and their fate had been 
described [vs. 40, 41]. ‘‘ Beware, therefore,” 
said the preacher; and with that warning he 
closed. 

III. The effect of the sermon, The people 
were deeply interested. They wanted to hear 
more of the same things. They invited the 
apostles to come and preach again the next 
Sabbath. Many followed Paul and Barnabas 
and listened to their counsels. The gospel 
found a warm welcome, though not many 
days later it had produced divisions, aroused 
persecution against the preacher, and brought 
their labors to an end in that place. If we 
may anticipate these results as they are stated 
in the next lesson, important truths for per- 
sonal application will suggest themselves. 
Soms of them are these: 

1. The gospel is a simple rehearsal of facts, 
the chief of which are that God promised to 
the Jews a Messiah who should bring salva- 
tion to all nations; that Jesus is the fulfill 
ment of that prom se, who was begotten of 
the Father through the Holy Spirit, cruc' fied 
by the Jews, raised from the dead, the Saviour 
from sin of all who believe on him. He is our 
Saviour and there is no other Saviour beside 
him. 

2 One may study ani teach the Scriptures 
and yet fail completely to understand them. 
This was the experience of many Jews in An- 
tioch. They refused to accept the interpreta- 
tion of truth prempted by the H>ly Spirit. 
Can this be our experience? Not if we study 
the Scriptures with purpose to know and 
obey. It is the ‘‘despisers’’ who perish— 
those who are so fixed in their beliefs that 
they are not open to new knowledge. Yet 
such men are not peculiar to any age. We 
may be religious and yet be unsaved. We 
may hold to some truths in the Bible and yet 
reject the Saviour, and lose all the blessings 
which the Bible proclaims to men. 

3. But the truth faitbfully and lovingly 
preached, though it may startle and shock 
men and rouse their prejudices, will not be 
in vain. Some ears will be open, some truths 
will be received and Christ’s kingdom will 
grow. It is always a joy to the disciples of 
Jesus to proclaim his salvation and to offer to 
all men newness of life in bim. 


QW 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING 


Lost Opportunities of Serv 
12-17; 25: 27-34; 1 Sam, 13: 


66-72. 


Topic, May 2-8, 
ice. Gen. 19: 
8-14; Mark 11: 
What did they sacrifice? 

tions? Are we secure? 

(See prayer meeting editorial. } 


Through what tempta- 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES 


A teacher in the Cuban mission at Tampa, Fla., 
is to be supported by the Congregational Endeavy- 
orers of that State. 


During May the World’s C. E, Prayer Chain will 
have for its object the cause of temperance, that 
the drink traffic everywhere may be destroyed, and 
that all Christians may labor together for this end. 

During its first year the Tremont Temple society, 
Boston, has sustained a class in Bible history, led 
by the associate pastor, has furnished two courses 
of lectures on English literature, has distributed 
flowers sent by country societies and has published 
three of the pastor’s sermons, 


A United Society for India, Burmah and Ceylon 
was formed in Calcutta, Jan. 29. Its first president 
is Rev. R. M. Julian, the pastor of the Calcutta 
church founded by Carey, and the field secretary is 
Mr. Burges, Sunday school secretary for India, who 
formed the first C. E. Society in Wales. 


A Pennsylvania society was permitted by store- 
keepers in town to print John 3: 16, together with a 
notice of the time of its meetings, on the paper 
bags to be used in putting up goods. 


The great Boston C. E. Chorus of nearly 1,000 
voices will give a closing concert of the season, 
May 12, in Tremont Temple, with a program of un- 
usual merit. 
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The first in the field 
and still uurivalted 





The great chemist Baron Justus 
von Lienic made the first scientific 
effort to produce an extract of meat, 
The result of his efforts he gave to 
the world under the name of Licbig 
COMPANY'S Extract of Beef, and 
to attest its genuineness he author- 
ized this company to use his signa- 
ture, now familiar to all the world, 
on the jars of this famous product. 
All other extracts of beef came later 
and are practically imitations of the 
great original, which is still 

Unapproachable for purity, 
economy and fine flavor 


For improved and economic cookery 
For delicious, refreshing beef tea 
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suitable for inva- 
“packages 25 cents. Woonte ds ra nt Sah Ganapk “ 


GRANOLA " DANSVILLE, N.Y 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 
OUR OWN WORK 


A Romantic Bequest. The sum of $300 was 
recently brought into the office of the A. M. A. 
in Boston, and an interesting story is told of 
the way the gift happened to be made. It 
seems that a scrap of paper, yellow with age, 
has lately been found, a copy of the will of 
Mary Hall Leonard, an old-time dame of 
Bridgewater, Mass. Attached to the docu- 
ment is this quaint little codicil: ‘I always 
meant that twenty dollars should go into the 
treasury of the Lord.” This devout woman 
was born in Taunton, Mass., in 1750, and be- 
came the wife of Capt. David Leonard, who 
had been a soldier in the French and Indian 
War and was one of the Minutemen of the 
Revolution. She had a warm interest in mis- 
sionary work, and continued in Christian 
activities up to her death, at the age of ninety. 
The discovery of this testamentary desire of a 
far-back ancestress has led some of her de- 
scendants to contribute a generous sum in her 
memory for the purchase of A. M. A. Jubilee 
shares. The duties we owe to ancestors are 
less potent, perhaps, than those due to pos- 
terity, but it seems not unfitting sometimes to 
perform special acts of dutiful remembrance 
in honor of noble seuls among past genera- 
tions. 

A Reform Among Chinese Women. In a chatty 
letter to The Christian Mirror Miss Mary Mor- 
rill describes a series of meetings held during 
the holiday season at Paotingfu. Particu- 
larly noteworthy is the fact that at one ses- 
sion the women’s hour was devoted to a dis- 
cussion regarding foot-binding. Pastor Meng 
introduced the subject with enthusiasm, and 
his sister, Mrs. Tu, who was the first woman 
in the church to unbind her feet, having taken 
this stand in the face of mach opposition, 
opened the discussion. Two other women 
made remarks to the point. Some of the men 
spoke in favor of the reform, and the school- 
girls sang with great zest an anti-foot-binding 
song, which was heartily applauded. Our 
missionaries have always taken a decided 
stand on this matter, and it will be remem- 
bered that only girls with natural feet are 
admitted to the Paotingfu boarding school. 
That a more enlightened sentiment is grow- 
ing is evidenced by the fact that there are six 
women in the church who unbound their feet 
after they were married. 

Revivals in Africa. From all our African 
stations come reports of an unusual religious 
interest. We have already recorded the or- 
ganization of the first church in Gazaland, 
West Central African Mission. Mr. Currie 
of the West Central African Mission sends a 
hopeful account of the band of native evan- 
gelists who go out from Chisamba to the neigh- 
boring villages twice a week. These young 
men are well received by the chiefs and their 
message is heard with respect. Inthe schools 
of the Zulu Mission there have been revivals. 
Mrs. Bridgman, now in her thirty-eighth year 
of service, has been assisting in the Boys’ 
School at Amanzimtote, and in a recent let- 
ter says: “To be situated in the midst of 
sixty Zulu boys and young men, all under 
perfect discipline and control and, with few 
exceptions, eager for instruction, is an oppor- 
tunity which any missionary might covet. 
The work was rendered more delightful by a 
season of special religious interest, which oc- 
curred near the beginning of the term. The 
whole school was moved and every boy came 
out on the Lord’s side. We could not know 
that there was really a change of heart with 
every one, but it was worth a great deal to 
have every boy committed on the right side. 
There were sixty who had their home in Jubi- 
lee Hall, fifty-five of the number being normal 
school boys.’’ Mrs. Bridgman also gives an 
account of a visit to her old station, Umzumbe. 
She was much impressed with the improved 
condition of things among the young people. 
Instead of parties and dances and nightsinging, 
there is regular and respectful attendance at re- 
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ligious meetings, and a spirit of quiet earnest- 
ness prevails. The inquirers’ class connected 
with the church is large, and recently a very 
decided religious interest has been manifest 
among the children in the station school. 


THE WORLD AROUND 

Appeal for the Soudan. By the victories of 
the Royal Niger Company in the Nupé terri- 
tory on the Upper Niger a slave-raiding king- 
dom has been brought into subjection, an 
oppressed people delivered and British pres- 
tige, carrying with it security to life and 
property, open highways and the develop- 
ment of trade, has been established and will 
be extended, not only in Nupé, but through- 
out the vast countries of the Hausas and Bor- 
nus. This means an almost unparalleled 
missionary opportunity, and Bishop Tugwell 
has published a challenge to Christian Eng- 
land to supply men and means to enable him 
to enter Hausaland and plant missions. It is 
twenty-two years this month since Stanley 
wrote his challenge to the Church of England 
regarding Uganda, with the result that diffi- 
culties and dangers have been encountered 
and triumphs achieved over which the world 
marvels. Here is a new country, far more 
favorably situated, with a population num- 
bering, it is said, some fifteen millions, hav- 
ing a vernacular character and literature of 
their own, with communications as traders 
and travelers with the Mediterranean sea- 
board and with the west coast The C.M.S. 
now has two missionaries in Lokoja. Bishop 
Tugwell calls for a band of twenty or thirty 
men and a sum of $50,000 to $75,000. 


FRESH FACTS 


Our new missionary periodical, Congrega- 
tional Work, reports a paid-up subscription 
list of 100,000 names. Over 20,000 subscribers 
are in Massachusetts and over 10,000 in Con- 
necticut. 

The American Missionary for April is espe- 
cially attractive, and Secretary Beard’s illus- 
trated article, Sketches from the South, de- 
serves a wide reading. We never saw brighter, 
more intelligent-looking Negro faces than are 
pictured in the groups of students in Straight 
University and Brewer Normal School. 


The Presbyterian Board regards this as a 
peculiarly favorable time for beginning mis- 
sionary operations in Venezuela, and has 
transferred two of its South American mis- 
sionaries to Caracas. Valuable preparatory 
work has already been done the past eight or 
nine years by agents of the American Bible 
Society, and the attitude of the government 
is liberal and friendly. 


The publication in one of the English mag- 
azines of the journal of a missionary in the 
Arctic regions appears at a time when Dr. 
Nansen’s book is exciting much attention. 
We are reminded that for Christ’s sake men 
and women are not merely traveling for a few 
months, but dwelling year after year amid 
the rigors and privations of the Arctic cli- 
mate. 


Cape Colony seems to have a “ Sheats Law.” 
Dr. Muir, the superintendent-general of edu- 
cation, has issued his fiat that no white pupils 
who are being educated at the same institu- 
tions with native pupils are to be admitted to 
the government examinations. At the last 
government examination at Lovedale four- 
teen white students were ordered by the in- 
spector to retire as ineligible under the new 
regulation. 


The Church Missionary Society has decided 
that it is not desirable that a medical mis- 
sionary should be ordained. Moreover, in the 
future the society is prepared to extend to 
women candidates who desire a medical train- 
ing the same privileges offered to men. This 
is a progressive step on the part of the con- 
servative British organization. 


In view of the interest which centers in the 
Balkan peninsula, Life and Light for April, 
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with its interesting articles on Albania, Mac- 
edonia and Bulgaria, is particularly timely. 

The old building at Bebels, which Dr. Ham- 
lin used for his theological seminary, has been 
purchased by a German relief committee to 
be used as an orphanage for 150 Armenian 
children. 
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PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, May 9-15. Why I Love Jesus. 1 John 
4:19; Jno. 3: 14-17. 

To tell why we love a person is almost as 
hard as to analyze the bloom of a flower or to 
explain the secret of the tinted clouds of even- 
tide. A great love possessing the heart and 
controlling the life bears one along in defiance 
of the cold processes of reasoning. All one 
can sometimes say is, ‘‘ I love because I can’t 
helpit. I can as easily tell why I am as why 
I love.” Nevertheless, it may serve to deepen 
our love for Jesus and to commend him to 
others if we try to set forth the grounds of our 
affection for him, even though it grates upon 
us a little to speak of a relation so personal 
and so dear. 

To me the first reason for loving Christ has 
never been the one specified in the passage in 
1 John to which reference is made. The mere 
fact that another loves us does not, of itself, 
beget a corresponding affection. Jesus’ own 
loveliness is the primary ground of my affec- 
tion for him. I seein him a being worthy of 
my utmost powers of loving. He realizes to 
me the ideal of manhood. I have known per- 
sons, and I have met them in books, who have 
fascinated me and have aroused and still hold 
my deepest affection, but Jesus in the full 
roundness of his character so far surpasses 
them that the language of the mystical hymn 
writers of the middle ages seems none too 
strong to take upon my lips: 

Jesus, name all names above, 
Jesus, best and dearest! 
Jesus, fount of perfect love, 
Holiest, tenderest, nearest. 
Such a stanza as this expresses not merely 
a transient emotion, but a conviction which 
deepens as life goes on. 

Add to this inherent loveliness of Jesus’ 
character the fact that he loves me and it be- 
comes impossible to do anything else but love 
him. Fairest as he is among men, unless I 
knew that he loved me the affection roused 
by the beauty of his character might, in time, 
languish. Now, however, I know, as every 
man who has trusted and tried to follow 
Jesus knows, that he has done what no other 
influence could accomplish for us. He has 
interpreted life’s mysteries and problems. 
He has furnished help over the hard places. 
He has kindled again and again hope and 
courage when they were disappearing under 
the strain of the daily burden. He has 
opened a new world of thought and feeling. 
He has stood near when earthly comforts and 
satisfactions were powerless to console. Best 
of all, he has, we dare to hope, taken some of 
the selfishness, meanness and badness out of 
us, saved us from our worst selves, and made 
us more worthy to be called the sons of God. 
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In the death of Judge Sheldon, Rockford, 
Ill., loses one of her best citizens and one 
of the most loyal supporters of her Chris- 
tian institutions. He left $100,000 to Wil- 
liams College, a like sum to Hampton Inati- 
tute, Va., $10,000 to the Rockford Female 
College and the same sum to the Y. M. C. As- 
sociations of Rockford and of Freeport, Ill. 
Six nephews and nieces receive the remainder 
of the estate, which is estimated to be fully 
$600,000.— Union Theological Seminary has 
received a large gift of money to be expended 
in beautifying the interior of Adams Chapel. 
——Charles Bill, who recently died at Spring- 
field, Mass., bequeathed $7,000 to Wellesley 
College, the income to be used in aiding stu- 
dents. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS 
STOKY OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


THE 

Another important addition to the in- 
creas'ng literature relating to the Pilgrims 
is this volume, from the pen of Edward 
Arber, one of the most trustworthy of Eng- 
lish® historical experts, For many years he 
has ’madeja specialty of editing ancient and 
historically significant works for republi 
cation, and has given some particular at- 
tention to Pilgrim history. He has done 
his“workjin the present instance with his 
usual*zeal and general skill, and the value 
of;his*production is very great. His pur 
pose has been to furnish an account of the 
origin and history of the Pilgrim move- 
ment from its inception down to 1623, sci- 
entific in character, yet popular and read- 
ablesin:form. The book includes copious 
extracts from early works, especially the 
Bradford manuscript, and Mourt’s Relation 
and, Winslow’s Good News from New Eng- 
land are inserted bodily, the ancient spell- 
ing and punctuation, however, being dis 
carded. The scholarly merit of the work is 
apparent at once, but it is less of a narra- 
tive and more a collection of facts and 
papers arranged in due order than we ex- 
pected to find it. 

In addition to the general value of such a 
record some of the features of this one de- 
serve special mention, At the outset tte 
author—in contrast to Mr. Edward Eg- 
gleston, his most recent predecessor on the 
theme—makes prominent the intense hos- 
tility to Roman Catholicism which was so 
notable a cause of Puritanism and of the 
Pilgrim undertaking. He also speaks with 
more severity than bas been usual, even 
among those who hold the same opinions, 
but not too strongly, of the oppressive laws 
formerly enforced in Envglard against Non- 
conformity. He describes graphically the 
history of the other Eoglish churches in 
Amsterdam, and impresses one afresh with 
the strong contrast between it and that of 
the harmonious, peaceful Pilgrim church. 
He goes carefully into details as to the voy- 
age and the early colony, aiming to estab- 
lish his statements point by point, and his 
tab!es, lists, etc., are very he'pful. 

Moreover, he bas made several possible 
and one or twocertain additions to the exact 
knowledge cf the topic. He establishes a 
possibility, perhaps a probability, that the 
Scrooby church was not an outgrowth of 
that at Gainsborough, as commonly has 
been supposed, and that, instead of having 
been organized largely by persons left be 
hind when the latter church emigrated to 
Holland, it was formed independertly. 
He also claims that the two churches did 
not emigrate at an interval of some two 
years but at about the sametime. Farther- 
more, he holds that the pastor of the Gains- 
borough church, John Smyth, was not the 
man of that name who matriculated at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, Nov. 26, 1571, 
as has been supposed, but he who took his 
M. A, degree there in 1593, and the Preacher 
of the city of Lincoln, 1603-5. As to both 
of these matters there is something to be 
said on each side, We incline to think that 
the evidence for the development of the 
Scrooby church from that at Gainsborough 
has been exaggerated, but that Mr. Arber’s 
claims about the identity of Smyth and the 
date of the emigration of his church need 
more support. He also makes some addi- 
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grim Press at Leyden; and be has unearthed, 
and here prints, a statement of the claims 
made in respect to the robbery.of the ship 
Fortune by the French in February, 1622, a 
new and interesting document, In spite of 
certain defects, the book is the peer cf the 
standards upen its theme, 

Some of its errors are comparatively un- 
important, yet should be corrected Such 
are the misprints—‘ 1849”’ for ‘' 1619” and 
‘* 1622’ for ‘*1620"’—on pages 242 and 260, 
where the connection makes the sense clear, 
and the charge (p. 346) that the Leyden 
church was to blame for the oversparring 
of the Speedwell. There is no evidence 
that the ‘ fitting ’’ included anything more 
than supplying her with provisions, etc. 
It may have meant more or it may not. If 
it did, still there is no reason to regard the 
Pilgrims as greatly blamewortby, if, none 
of them being very familiar with shipping, 
they were deceived into supposing that the 
Speedwell’s masts and yards were not too 
heavy. They were more unfortunate than 
culpable, The author’s language is too 
stropg. Moreover, instead of ‘* buckling’’ 
(p. 349) referring to the repairing of the 
main beam, it means the very bending and 
cracking which was to be repaired. 

Some other mistakes are more important. 
To go back to the source of the move- 
ment, Mr. Arber goes astray in asserting 
that the old Manor Place at Scrooby 
has absolutely disappeared and in quoting 
Caaoon Raine’s statement, made in 1860. If 
he will visit the spot he will fiad at least 
two of the three longitudinal walls of the 
building to be evidently portions of the 
original, not to speak of minor features 
within as well as the arch and niche with- 
out, Nearly or quite half of the present 
structure is ancient. 

Again, the author condemns Francis 
Johnson with tremendous severity and ac- 
cuses members of the church of which 
Johnson was pastor with gross immorality. 
But, although his view may be correct, no 
sufficient evidence is offered here in support 
of these extreme charges, and without it 
his rejection of the cautious Governor Brad- 
ford’s favorable testimony to the church is 
unwarranted. Johnson had grave faults 
and so did his church, but Mr. Arber in his 
charges seems to us to have gone beyond 
the warrant of his evidence cited. Another 
error is his irclusion of the Handmaid's 
passengers among the Pilgrim Fathers. 
They reached Plymouth in May, 1630. By 
that time the colony had become well es- 
tablished and these new arrivals had only 
hearsay knowledge of the experiences and 
trials of the original colonists. The ac- 
cepted custom of including among the Pil- 
grim Fathers only those who came by the 
Mayflower in 1620, the Fortune in 1621, and 
the Anne and Little James in 1623, is not 
only based upon reason but is too firmly 
established to be altered. Moreover, all 
who came over in the May flower in 1620 
and remained are customarily reckoned as 
Pilgrims, whether hired men, church mem- 
bers or not. To include Hatherley, who 
came over about 1635, bccause he was one 
of the London Merchants, is an error, 

Furthermore, Mr. Arber calls the church 
in Plymouth ‘essentially a church of Lay- 
men’’; and adds, ‘in that respect, it antici- 
pated the Qaakers.’’ But the Pilgrim church 
did not discard the regular ministry but lived 
from the outset in expectation of obtaining 
@ pastor as soon as possible, Moreover, al- 
though it may be true that ‘as lorg as 
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Governor BRADFORD lived; no Minister ever 
dared to aspire to lead them, as John Rob- 
inson had done at Amsterdam and Leyden,” 
it is not true that they had no minister, ex- 
cept for a few years, and the conspicuous 
and affectionately rec: gnized superiority of 
Robinson, rather than any reluctance on 
the part of either pastors or people, was the 
reason why nobody aspired to lead as he 
had led. Once more Mr, Arber is mistaken 
in declaring that the church ‘ within the 
limits of the Old Colony was a National 
Church; for it embraeed the whole com- 
mupity.’’ It did not. There was no other 
church, and organized dissent was prohib- 
ited, mainly if not wholly, for the supposed 
sake of public safety. But there was no 
attempt to include everybody in the church. 
Even voters were not necessarily church 
members. 

Mr. Arber does not mention Mr. J. A. 
Goodwin’s book, The Pilgrim Republic, or 
Dr. John Brown’s The Pilgrim Fathers of 
New Esgland. He has added some facts to 
those narrated by these and other writers, 
but hes not shaped—perhaps has not cared 
to shape—his material into so readable a 
story as he might have made. He has writ- 
ten for students rather than for the } u»lic 
at large. His book is a treasury of informe- 
tion and the fact that it contains reprints of 
several important early works, two or three 
of which we have mentioned, adds largely 
to its value. All in all it deserves warm 
commendation. [Houghton, M filin & Co. 
$2.00 ] 

RELIGIOUS 

The Trial and Death of Jesus Christ [Amer- 
ican Tract Society. $200] is, in a new 
edition, a devotional history of our Lord’s 
passion by Rev. Dr. James Stalker. It is 
exectly what it purports to be. It isa 
history, carefully studied and elaborately 
narrated, yet without undue or superfluous 
fullness. It is also a devotional story. That 
is to say, the author has been dominated 
throughout by the purpose to describe the 
successive scenes of our Lord’s passion so 
as to bring out and enforce their inner and 
spiritual meanipg, and to do this in a 
thoughtful and practical manner. Care has 
been taken to avoid anything like sensation- 
alism, and the work is reverent and uplift- 
ing througbout. It will do good to the 
reader and at the same time add to the 
author’s already wide and well-deserved 
reputation as a student of sacred sub- 
jects. It is handsomely printed and il- 
lustrated.——JInspiration Considered as a 
Trend [American Baptist Pub. Society. 
$1 00] is by Rev. D. W. Faunce, D. D. It 
enforces the theory that the inspiration 
of the Bible is to be inferred quite as con- 
clusively from the general trend in the vari- 
ous theories of its inspiration and in the 
impressions made by the Bible itself as a 
whole as in any other manner. The term 
‘trend’? is doubtless sufficiently well un- 
derstood to make his meaning plain, and he 
has contended with earnestness and deyout- 
ness, a8 well as with considerable learning, 
for the sound position that the general im- 
pression made by the Bible as to its being 
inspired by the Almighty is convincing. 
There are many minds for which this argu- 
ment has more weight than any other. 

Contemporary Theology and Theism 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 25], by Prof. 
R. M, Wenley, contains a course of lectures 
delivered by him be fore Glasgow University 
and partially republished in The Thinker. 
It has been greatly enlarged and elaborated 
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for publication in volume form. In the 
introductory chapter the author points out 
the differences between what may be called 
the objective and the subjective schools of 
theology, represented by such men as Bied- 
ermann, Keim, Wefz‘iicker and Otto Pflei- 
derer on the one hand, and Dorner, Bei- 
schlag and perhaps Bernhard Weiss on the 
other, and indicates that this division is es- 
sentially paralleled both in England and the 
United States. Then he states the general 
principles and conclusions, first cf the 
speculative school and then of the Ritsch- 
lian school, making criticisms on the main 
teachings of each, and passing to consider 
in several chapters the theistic philosophy 
and closing with a chapter on the final 
idealism. The work is too philosophically 
technical in larguage for any but well- 
trained readers, but these will a; preciate 
the author’s skill in analysis and discrimi- 
nation and will follow his course of thought 
with profit, even though some of his con- 
clusions seem open to question. He is well 
read in the literature of his subject, and 
the volume answers well the purpose ex- 
pressed in the preface, that of leading stu- 
dents to frame opinions of their own, 
STORIES 

Chun Ti-Kung [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25], 
by C. A. Rees, is an unusual book. It sup- 
plies, we presume, a not inaccurate picture 
of some phases of Chinese life. It de- 
scribes the education of a young Chinaman 
who rose to an ¢ fficial p2sition and became 
interpreter to the Chinese embassy in Eog 
lard, There he fell in love with and mar- 
ried a young Eoglish girl, in spite of the 
fact—to the Chinese mind a minor matter— 
that he already had a wife and chi!d in 
China, the English maiden being quite una- 
ware of this important fact. Her experi- 
ences on reaching China, even before the 
revelation of her position as on'y the sec- 
ond wife, and the sad outcome of the story 
render it anything but enlivenirg. If such 
marriages were likely to become common 
there would be thtrein a justification for 
the book, but they can hardly be very nu- 
merous at present. Nevertheless, the story 
has literary merit, although crude in some 
passages, and as a study of Chinese mar- 
ners and ideas it deserves to be read. 

Z‘ska [Stone & Kimball], by Marie Co- 
relli, has for a gsut-title The Problem of a 
W'cked Soul. It is in the later vein of this 
well-known author, we regret to say, ard 
that is a somewhat degenerate vein. The 
theme of the book is the cruelty of man 
to woman, but inasmuch as the man and 
woman lived some thousands of years ago, 
and are now reincarnated, the sympathy of 
the reader for the woman in taking a dire 
revenge upon the man, albeit he is not 
much of a map, is not easily sustained. 
The book is written in the superlative de- 
gree, and the eyes of the heroine are only 
equaled by the recklessness of the hero. 
It is too realistic for our taste in many 
ways, and one seems to hear the gurgle of 
rage against men in the author’s throat as 
he reads her hysterical pages. If it be true 
that Marie Corelli is still Queen Victoria’s 
favorite author, we venture to suggest that 
her Gracious Majesty celet rate the sixtieth 
year of her reign by changing her favc rite. 
—A Pearl of the Realm [Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.25], by Anna L. Glynr, is a sweet 
and wholesome story about the civil wars 
in England, full of incident and adventure, 
picturing vividly the differences which oc- 
curred sometimes in families on account of 
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po itics, and is throughout a strongly drawn 
and biightly colored picture of the period. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Prof. J. M, Hoppin’s Greek Art on Greek 
Soil [Houghbton, Mifflin & Co. $200] is a 
remarkably skillful and effective blending 
of reminiscences of travel with criticism 
and instruction upon Greek art. The au- 
thor has made two visits to Greece, with a 
considerable interval between them, and the 
changes apparent to him upon revisiting 
the country suggest enjoyable reminiscenses 
and reflections and lead him on to graphic 
and pleasant pictures of the Greeks and 
their life today. The main purpose of the 
book, however, is to comment upon the art 
and the architecture of Greece, and Profes- 
sor Hoppin shows himself again to be an 
accomplished student and a discriminating 
and stimulating critic. His book is ex- 
tremely interesting and one is led along, so 
to speak, from temple to temple and from 
statue to statue, enlarging constantly his 
knowledge without quite realizing how. 
much he is enjoying at the same time until 
something causes him to pause ard con- 
sider. The book appears at a fortunate 
time, when public attention is closely fixed 
upon Greece, and it will find ready readers. 
The illustrations are not numerous tut are 
superior in quality. 

In h's Southern Statesmen of the Old 
Régime [T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2.00] Prof. 
W. P. Trent has put together lectures on 
Washington, Jefferson, Randolph, Calhoun, 
Stephens, Tombs and Jefferson Davis. 
They are spirited pictures of these men, 
their characters and doings. Each lecture 
is preceded by the portrait of its subject. 
The proper comment to be made upon the 
work is that the author regards his subject 
more from the Southern than from the 
Northern point of view, choosing the former 
in the belief that only thus can justice be 
done. We have no quarrel with him on 
this score, but we doubt if his argument, 
not in justification but in explenation of 
the course followed by Stephens, Tombs 
and Dzvis, for example, in regard to se 
cession, will prove generally convincing. 
Nevertheless, it is but fair to these men 
that it should be made, and one can see 
how much weight the reasoning which he 
attributes to them may have had with their 
minds, But, although it is an excuse, it is 
hardly likely to be deemed sufficient. No 
one is disposed at this late day to regard 
any of them, even Davis, with bitter hostil- 
ity, but Professcr Trent gives a more favor- 
able interpretation of the circumstances 
and conditions than is likely to be finally 
accepted. Nevertheless, his book, probably 
all the more on this account, is a valuable 
addition to the biography and history of 
the closing century. His style is animated 
and his lectures are eminently readable. 


APRIL MAGAZINES 


The April Harper’s [$4 00] contains sev- 
eral important papers felicitously different 
in character. One is Washington and the 
French Craze of '93, by Prof. J. B. Mac- 
Masters, another is Dr. H. S. Williams’s 
Paleontological Progress of the Century, 
another is Clare De Graffenried’s From 
Home to Throne in Belgium, and another 
is Oar Trade with South America, with 
spccial reference to Brazil and the River 
Plate Republics, by Lieut. Richard Mitchell, 
U.S. N. The late Mr, Du Maurier’s novel, 
The Martians, Mr. C. F. Lummis’s The 
Awakening of the Nation, and Mr. Poulte- 
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ney Bigelow’s White Man's Africa are con- 
tinued agreeably, Mr. Lummis dealing with 
the career of President Diaz and Mr. Bige- 
low with the Cape of Good Hope region. 
The latter is particularly timely just now. 
Several pleasant short stories and poems 
complete the number. The illustrations, 
as usual, are of a high order, 

The Planting of Princeton College is the 
theme of the opening paper of the Presby- 
terian and Reformed Review [$3.00] and is 
by Prof. John DeWitt. Pres, D. W. Fisher 
discusses Socialism in Italy, Prof. T. G. 
Darling deals with the Problem of Public 
Worship, Prof. Chalmers Martin has a sec- 
ond paper on Apostolic and Modern Mis- 
sions, the subject of which is the present 
problem. Rev. W. H. Hodge explains the 
Biblical usage of ‘‘soul’’ and ‘ spirit.” 
Morals before Moses is the subject of Pro- 
fessor Osgood, and Efficient Preaching that 
of Rev. Dr. R. F. Sample, Professor De- 
Witt’s paper is exceptionally important and 
valuable and the usual high quality of the 
review is well sustained throughout. The 
department of recent theological literature 
is conspicuously able, as always. 

Mr. Henry M. Stanley, M. P.,in the Nine- 
teenth Century [$4.50], has an article on The 
Boer Indictment and the British Policy, the 
Duke of Argyle has one entitled Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer and Lord Salisbury on Evolu- 
tion, and Sir Wemyss Reid and Dr. Guinness 
Rogers discuss the Integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire as a Diplomatic Formula. These 
ave the papers to which most readers will 
turn first. But Mr, Charles Whateley on 
the Encroachment of Women; How Poor 
Ladies Live, by Miss Eliza Orme, and How 
Poor Ladies Might Live, by Miss Edith M, 
Shaw; together with Some Changes in 
Social Life During the Queen’s Reign, by 
Rt. Hon. Lord Algernon West, as well as 
Mr. Laurier and Manitoba, by Mr. J. G. S. 
Cox, also are well worth reading. There 
are several other more or less interesting 
papers. The timeliness of the contribr- 
tions on current sul jects is fairly equaled 
by the interest of the remainder. 

No student of political and social science 
can fail to value the Quarterly Journal of 
Economics. Mr. C. F, Dunbar in his arti- 
cle, The Safety of the Legal Tender Paper, 
argues with conclusive force that a Govern- 
ment currency under our conditions is an 
unfit subject for national legislation. Noth- 
ing else, important as some other issues are 
at present, is equally vital to our national 
welfare with the proposed reform of the 
currency. Mr. Edward Cummings supplies 
an instructive study of Co-operative Stores 
in the United States, affirming the co-opere- 
tive store movement here to bear all the 
marks of the unmistakably premature. Mr, 
C. M. Walsh points out the evils of the 
steadily appreciating standard of values in 
opposition to the theory of Prof. J. B. 
Clark, Mr. C. S. Griffin also discusses the 
taxation of sugar in this country, 

The New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Register has portraits of Charles S. 
Dawes and William P, Kuhn, and a large 
amount of the usual interesting and perma- 
nently valuable miscellaneous and genea- 
logical material. There is a facsimile of 
the will of Alexander Selkirk, and another 
page ccentains the Vassall genealogy and 
arms. 

The Art Journal blends intelligent and 
edifying matter with charmingly conceived 
and finely executed illustrations, and stands 
as always in the foremost rank of publica- 
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tions relating to art. Some of the topics 
which are treated this month are the Col- 
lection of Pictures at Longford Castle, the 
Wallace Bequest to the Nation, and the 
Bowes Museum in Barnard Castle. 

The International Studio [John Lane. 
$3.50] is a new illustrated monthly, edited 
by Charles Holme. It illustrates editorial 
skill and experience most successfully ap- 
plied. The illustrative work is diversified, 
some of it very striking, all of it of the 
highest quality. Hans Thoma and His 
Work, a paper by H. W. Singer, opens this 
number, Some portraits of artists, painted 
by themselves at the National Portrait 
Gallery in London, are reproduced, among 
them those of Hogarth, Reynolds, Opie, 
Romney, Wilkie and D. G. Rossetti. The 
other topics are Mural Decoration in Scot- 
land, Mis. W. Chance’s Studies of Cats, 
Some Recent Book-Plates, mostly pictorial, 
and the Decorative Art Movement in Paris. 
The department of Studio Talk will be 
appreciated by artists, and the reviews of 
recent publications are well done. We cor- 
dially commend the publication. 

Poet Lore [Poet Lore Co. $2.50] opens 
with a poem, The Saving of Judas, by Han- 
nah P. Kimball, a dramatic interpretation 
of the possible mental experience of the 
apostate. The remainder of the contents 
consists largely of prose. It has some spe- 
olally noteworthy material, such as a Leaf 
from an Unpublished Volume, which is a 
short unpublished romance by Charlotte 
Bronté, supplied by W. G. Kingsland,’ and 
An Excelente Ballade of Charitie, alleged 
to have been written by Thomas Rowley in 
1464, but apparently really the work of the 
famous Chatterton. J. W. Bray discusses 
Shakespeare the Critic, and T. P. Sawin 
compares Browning’s Childe Roland with 
Tennyson’s Vision of Sin. The depart- 
ment of reviews and that of notes and news 
are exceedingly interesting. And all in all 
the magazine takes easily a high place 
among characteristically literary produc- 
tions. 

The Biblical World deals with Biblical 
criticlam and kindred subjects in its usual 
practical and instructive manner. The ar- 
ticle on Textbook Literature of the Babylo- 
nians, by Prof. Maurice Jastro, Jr., makes 
an important addition to general knowledge 
on the subject. 

Mr. John J. Loud of Weymouth, an ex- 
perienced chorus leader, has prepared both 
the tune and the words of three patriotic 
songs suitable for wide use. They are en- 
titled The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
The Pilgrim and the Puritan, and The Rev- 
olution of 1776. The music, simple yet spir- 
ited, is the same for all, while the words, 
varied to accord with the thought of the 
three distinctive titles, are calculated to 
stir the heart. Already schools, church 
choirs and musical organizations are mak- 
ing use of these productions which, printed 
on separate pages, can be obtained of the 
author at a small cost. Much satisfaction 
with them has been expressed by those who 
have seen how popular they quickly become 
even among children and young people. 


NOTES 
—— Capt. A. T. Mahan’s Life of Nelson has 
been geceived with the greatest favor in Eng- 
land. 
Rev. Dr, ©. E, Stevens’s work, Sources 





of the Constitution of the United States, is 
being translated in French by a member of 
the French diplomatic service. 
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— Yale University has received from the 
estate of the late Thomas C. Sloane $160,000 
and is to get $30,000 more, and the money will 
be used for the needs of the library. 

——A new subscription edition of Trum- 
bull’s well-known History of Connecticut is 
proposed. It was issued last in 1818 and has 
been for nearly a century the standard history 
of the S’ate up to the time of its composition. 

— A copy of the first edition of Walton’s 
The Compleat Angler recently brought $2,075 
in London, not cnly a high price in itself but 
also $1,200 more than it was sold for ten years 
ago. Money thus spent is not always in- 
vested unwisely. 

—A personal account of occurrences in 
Johannesburg at the time of the Jameson 
raid has been written by Mrs. J. Hays Ham- 
mond, wife of the American engineer so often 
mentioned in connection with the matter. It 
is soon to appear simultaneously here and in 
England. 

—— Copies of the first edition of the volume 
about Queen Victoria, by Mr. Holmes, chief 
librarian at Windsor Castle, will not be out 
for some time yet. But such is the demand 
that the whole of the edition de luxe has been 
subscribed for, and the vouchers have been 
sold and resold at increasing prices until they 
have reached $150 apiece, more than four 
times the original price of the work. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

JoHN Hopkins Morison, A memoir. pp. 298. 
1.50. 

Tue Day or His Yours. By Alice Brown. pp. 

143. $1.00 

THE OPEN 


410, $1.25 
L. C. Page & Co. Boston. 
CaP AND Gown. Second Series, selected by F. L. 
Knowles. pp. 368. 
Re-OPEN SESAME. By Harlan H. Ballard... $1.00. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
CarTAIN MOLLY. By Mary A. Denison. 


$1.00. 
Ginn & Co. Boston, 

EDUCATIONAL Musio Course. Third and Fourth 

Readers, pp. 122,122. Each 40 cents. 
H. L. Hastings, Boston. 

THE THEATRE. By Josiah W. Leeds. 
eents. 

Charles Seribner's Sons. New York. 

MARTHA WASHINGTON. By Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton. pp 306. $1.25. 

A STORY -TELLER’S Pack. By Frank R. Stockton, 
pp. 380. $150. 

A SuHort HistORY OF MEDIAVAL EUROPE. By 
O. J. Thatcher, Ph.D. pp. 325. $1 25. 

THE PROPAKCIFS OF JESUS CHRIST. By Dr. Paul 
Schwartzkopff. Translated by Rev. Neil Buchanan. 
pp. 328. $175 

THE SPIRIT OF POWER, By Rev. Thomas Anderson, 
B.D. pp. 85. 50 cents. 

FOUNDATION TRUTHS OF SCRIPTURE. By Prof. J. 
Laidlaw, D. D. pp. 131, 45 cents, 

Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 
IN GOLDEN SHACKLES, By “ Alien.”’ pp. 323. $1.25. 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY STUDIES. By Edmund 


‘Mysrery, By A. D. T. Whitney. pp. 


pp. 251. 


pp. 85. 50 


Gosse. pp. 350. $1.50. 

THe Great K. & A. TRAIN ROBBERY. By Paul 
Leicester Ford, pp. 200. $1.25. 

CHRISTINE OF THE HILLS. By Max Pemberton. 


pp. 281. $1.25. 

THe House or DREAMS. pp. 207. $1.25. 

HILDA STRAFFORD, By Beatrice Harraden. pp. 
219. $1.25. ° 

F. H. Revell Co. New York. 

FORETOKENS OF IMMORTALITY. By N. D. Hillis, 
pp. 75. 75 cents, 

LETTERS FROM ARMENIA. By J. R. Harris and 
Helen B. Harris. pp. 254. $1 25. 

D, Appleton & Co. New York. 

PIONEERS OF EVOLUTION. By Eaward Clodd. pp. 
274. $1.50. 

THe PLANT Worip. Compiled and edited by 
Frank Vincent. pp. 228. cents. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

LAWNS AND GARDENS. By N. Jiénsson-Rose. pp. 
414. $3.50. 

SKETOHES AWHEEL IN MODERN IBERIA. By Fanny 
BK. Workman and William Hunter Workman. pp. 
242. $2.00. 

Bonnell, Silver & Co. New York. 

SUNBEAM STORIES AND OTHERS. By Annie Flint. 
pp. 97, $1.00, 

Cc. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. 

Torics AND REFERENCES IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 

By George A. Williams, Ph.D. pp. 174. $1.00. 
A. C. MeClurg & Co. Chicago. 

BLUE AND GOLD. By William 8S. Lord. pp. 104, 

$1.00. 


American Baptist Pub. Society. Philadelphia. 

A HisToRY OF ANTI-PEDOBAPTISM. By A. H. New- 
man, D.D., LL. D. PP 414. $2.00. 

Rurs THE GLEANER. By May Field McKean. 

60. 25 cents. 
Werner Co. Chicago. 

New AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT TO THE ENOCYCLO- 
PADIA BRITANNICA, Vol, V. Edited by D. O. 
Kellogg, D.D. $3.00, 

W. H. Crozman, South Atlanta, Ga. 

TALKS FOR THE TIMES. By W. H. Crozman, pp. 
330. $1.00, 


Pp. 
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PAPER COVERS 
New York Evangelist. New York. 
MEMORIAL OF DWIGHT WHITNEY Marsa. 


American Baptist Pub, Society. Philadelphia. 
— GIVING. By James W. Riddle. Five 
cents. 
Johns Hopkins Press. Baltimore. 
THE STREET RAILWAY SYSTEM OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Irs HISTORY AND PRESENT. 75 cents. 


Christian Literature Society for India. Madras. 
INTRODUCTION TO BARROWS’S LECTURES IN 1896-97, 
By J. H. Barrows, D. D. : 
MAGAZINES 
April. Goop HOUSEKEEPING.— TRAVEL, — POET 
ORE (quarterly New Year and spring numbers), 
—QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF EGONOMICS.—NEW 
ENGLAND HisrORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL REG- 
ISTER —FRANK LESLIE’S.—NINETEENTH CEN- 
oo FORTNIGHTLY.— PHRENOLOGY IN THE 
OME. 


May. WHAT TO EAT.—CASSELL’S. 


FOUR OBNTURIES IN ONE EVENING 
The Congregational Club of Boston set fer 
itself an extensive task last Monday evening. 
The subject selected was Four Protestant 
Centuries and What They Have Taught Us. 
A Bird’s-eye View of the Progress of the 
Church from Melancthon to the Present Time. 
As subdivided, Dr. Judson Smith spoke on 
The Sixteenth Century—First Fruits of the 
Reformation; Dr. A. E. Dunning on The Sey- 
enteenth Century—The Paritans and Their 
Surroundings; Rev. ©. L. Noyes on The 
Eighteenth Century—The Storm and Stress 
Period; and Rev. DeWitt S. Clark, D.D., 
on The Nineteenth Century—Progressive 
Thought and Activity in the Church. 

Each speaker was given twenty minutes, 
The large range of the topics and the amount 
of knowledge required in the hearers, in 
order that they might appreciate the treat- 
ment of so great movements in so short a 
time, might naturally have deterred some of 
the members from attempting to follow the 
speakers, but the large attendance, close at- 
tention, frequent and hearty applause evi- 
denced a deep interest and hearty enjoyment 
of the addresses. It seemed to be the general 
opinion that the meeting was one of the most 
successful in the history of the club. The in- 
creasing number of ladies in the galleries of 
the Meionaon shows that the wives of many 
of the members are glad to take advantage of 
the invitation extended to them to come in 
and listen to the intellectual exercises, which, 
after the supper, the club is willing to share 
with its better portion. 

Next month, however, May 24, will be la- 
dies’ night. The meeting will be held in Tre- 
mont Temple, and will be enlivened by twelve 
five-minute speeches, all by members of the 
club. 

Secretary Hazen announced the following 
summaries of the forthcoming Year-Book: 
Whole number churches, 5,482; added, 176; 
gain, 65; church members, 615,121; gain, 12,564; 
additions, 54,633; on confession, 32,137; Sun- 
day school members, 687,396; gain, 4,816; 
benevolent contributions, $2,129,456 ; decrease, 
$57,594; home expenditures, $6,871,128; in- 
crease, $163,515. 


LET OUR HYMNS 8TIR OUR OON- 
SOIBNOE 


Prof. George Adam Smith recently said a 
true word about modern hymnody as con- 
trasted with the Psalms: 


They provided a mirror for magistrates, 
stirred the heart of the citizen with a pas- 
sien for the commonweal, and lifted before 
the eyes of the people ideals of social serv- 
ice and righteousness and mercy. The de- 
fect of modern hymnody is that it fails to 
strike the national note. Hymnody some- 
times helps us to feel that we are sinners 
and other times that we are saints, but 
hardly ever that we are citizens! It does its 
duty in awakening the imagination to the 
heathen abroad, but rarely draws out our 
sympathy for the heathen at home! It tells 
of ‘‘ Afric’s sunny fountains” and ‘ India’s 
coral strand,” but do you know a single 
hymn which will give you a picture that 
will stir your conscience of any slum or un- 
holy street in Londdn, Glasgow or Edin- 
burgh? 
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‘(Qld Boston Days and Ways”’ 

For the worthy purposes of the Boston 
Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association, nearly 
every one of Puritan stock and feeling was 
interested in last week’s *‘ historical festival” 
held in Music Hall from April 22-30. It 
was under the admirable management of: Miss 
Eager of New York and the executive com- 
mittee of the association, headed by the presi- 
dent, Granville B. Putnam. There were seven 
evening entertainments, a Saturday matinés 
and four short children’s matinées, in which 
well-known people represented, in tableaux 
and in spirited acting and dialogue, more 
than twenty-five important scenes illustrat- 
ing Boston’s share in the great events of our 
colonial, Revolutionary and early national 
history. These scenes were rendered under 
the auspices of such organizations as the Old 
South Historical Society, the Boston Art Stu- 
dents, the Tavern Clu», the Colonial Dames, 
the Daughters of the Revolution, the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company, Battery 
A, and the Boston Masters, while most of the 
children’s scenes were undertaken by pupils 
of some of the public schools. 

The festival has been a series of charming 
entertainments, with music and dancing and 
merriment mingled with beautiful tableaux. 
vivants and pieces of play-acting seriously 
representing how New England was begun, 
how the first Bostonians used to live and the 
Indian before them, and how many a “ glori- 
ous day was fought and won.” The extended 
research which Miss Eager devotes to the 
planning of these entertainments, which gives 
them their educational value, is already well 
known from the festivals held in Plymouth 
last year and in Medford during the past win- 
ter; but much praise is also due to her exec. 
utive ability in rehearsiog and stage-man- 
aging, even under such difliculties as Music 
Hall presents, with no ante-rooms and no 
wings forthescenery. A charming scene, with 
a May dance, was laid in Boston, England, 
with a view of St. Botolph’s Church, whose 
bells “ rang the Brides of Enderbie”’ in Jean 
Ingelow’s poem. Others of Old England were 
in Cambridge when “the dction’’ was car- 
ried, which really established the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony and the departure of “ the 
great emigration” from Southampton. An 
especially good scene laid in Boston was a 
town-meeting, in which it was voted to open 
a school in the year-old colony. 


Other Reminders of Colonial Days 

The Massachusetts Daughters of the Revo- 
lution held a memorable exhibition last week 
at Copley Hall—the largest and altogether 
the most interesting collection of colonial 
and Revolutionary treasures ever brought 
together in New England. There were be- 
tween two and three thousand articles, so 
well selected out of the offerings of twice as 
many that there were few duplicates and al- 
most nothing displayed merely because it was 
old. Mrs. Charles Francis Withington was 
chairman of the general committee. 

The object of the exhibition was to raise 
money to mark historic places and in every 
way possible to extend interest and knowl- 
edge in the early history of our country. As 
one means to this end the committee gave 
three hundred tickets to the American his- 
tory classes in the public schools to be dis- 
tributed as prizes to the three children of 
every class who had done the best work in 
tho past month. Besides that, all public 
school children were admitted at half the 
price for children’s admission. The most in- 
teresting sights of all in this beautiful show 
were the" prize” children, often accompanied 
by admiring classmates, listening eagerly to 
all that the ladies could tell them of the ob- 
jects which gave life and reality to people and 
the events of their history study. 

As the exhibition was held on Patriot’s 
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Day and the two following days, it seemed 
most fitting that the center of interest should 
be in a case, shown under calcium light, of 
a dozen or more beautiful pieces of old table 
silver, made by that excellent Boston silver- 
smith of his day, the patriot, Paul Revere. 
There were other pieces of old silver, inter- 
esting for their beauty, their oddity, as well 
as for the honored hands that have used them 
and the patriotic dames who have owned 
them. The interest in making this collection 
as valuable as possible unearthed many relics 
hitherto unknown, and among them several 
Revolutionary rolls not recorded at the State 
House. The catalogue is a book of perma- 
nent value. 


Organ Recitals a Great Success 

The public organ recitals under the auspices 
of the Twentieth Century Club came to a 
close with a particularly brilliant recital by 
Mr. H.C. Macdougall in the Harvard Congre- 
gationa] Church, Brookline, last Saturday 
afternoon. The instrument in this church is 
in certain respects unique among the organs 
of Boston and vicinity, baing the only one 
provided with a movable keyboard, and the 
only one having an “echo organ” at a con- 
siderable distance from the body of the in- 
strument. The recital afforded an excep- 
tional opportunity for hearing this modern 
organ at its best, and a very large and appre- 
ciative audience took advantage of it. On 
the afternoon’s program appeared some inter- 
esting statistics regarding the entire series of 
twenty-two recitals. 

The total attendance at twenty-one recitals 
was approximately 21,700, making the aver- 
age a little over 1,000. There have been per- 
formed, in all, 138 organ numbers, represent- 
ing fifty-seven composers. Eleven works 
have been twice played, and one — Bach’s 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor—has been 
given three times. The committee would 
have welcomed even more general repeti- 
tion of important standard compositions. At 
eleven recitals seventeen singers have as- 
sisted. Four works for the organ with an- 
other instrument have been given, one of 
them twice. Inall twenty-one organists have 
assisted in the series, freely giving their 
services. The church authorities, too, have 
granted the use of their auditoriums and or- 
gans. Already there is talk about a future 
series of recitals, and music lovers are grate- 
fully expressing their indebtedness to the 
Twentieth Century Club for placing such 
privileges within the reach of the Boston 
public. 


Theology of the Coming Century 

Rev. E. L. House played the part of a 
prophet last Monday morning when he pre- 
sented to the Boston ministers a paper pre- 
dicting future developments in theology. He 
declared that with the theology of Christian 
defense we are entering on a new era. Our 
skeptical opponents will not make the same 
gross attacks as in the past. Science, though 
it has made many mistakes, has done much 
in sounding the channel of Christianity, ana- 
lyzing the stream and in tearing off from the 
church creeds many barnacles that retarded 
progress. In the coming century, also, think- 
ing will be less dogmatic and more tolerant. 
Another change of the future will be the de- 
velopment of questions of a social nature. 
The church will give life, light and help to 
the whole man. It will make an honest effort 
to bring about a Christian environment in the 
business world. The speaker closed with the 
earnest assertion that, whatever the coming 
changes and upheavals may be, Christ’s posi- 
tion as Son of God, Saviour and Redeemer of 
all mankind is secure for all time. 


**Long Live Old Wheaton”’ 
Saturday, April 24, was a notable day in the 
avnals of the New Evgland Wheaton Semi- 
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nary Club. Trustees, alumne, pupils and 
guests, nearly 200 in number, assembled in 
beautifully deeorated parlors at the Vendome 
for a reception and breakfast in honor of Miss 
A. E. Stanton, the retiring principal of the 
seminary, and Rev. S. V. Cole, president 
elect. Few institutions of learning in New 
Eng!and can show a nobler record than this 
famous old school at Norton, fragrant with 
the memory of Lucy Larcom and other emi- 
nent graduates, and fresh interest in its fu- 
ture is awakened at present by the innova- 
tion of placing a man at its head. After a 
sumptuous repast Miss Annie M. Kilham, 
president of the club, gracefully welcomed 
the guests, among whom was Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, who made an earnest plea for 
Greece. Dr. A. H. Plumb, president of the 
board of trustees, in a brief but singularly 
happy address, laid emphasis upon the fact 
that the religious motive had ever been su- 
preme at Norton, and therein lay the secret of 
the strength of character manifest in its hun- 
dreds of graduates. He then introduced Mr. 
Cole, who outlined no new policy but frankly 
declared that for a while he should follow the 
old trail, only making such improvements in 
the way of new buildings and similar equip- 
ments as the times demand. This school, 
like others of its class, faces the difficult 
question of whether it is best to aspire to the 
rank of a college, but no move will be made 
in that direction for the present. 

Affectionate tribute was paid to Mrs. 
Wheaton, the generous benefactor of the sem- 
inary, now in her eighty-eighth year, by Mrs. 
Jeannie W. Lincoln, who, with Miss Kilham, 
has lately been appointed a trustee—another 
token of progress—and Miss Stanton spoke in 
hearty appreciation of the efficiency of the 
board. Addresses were also made by Miss 
Julia Osgood and Mrs. Estelle Merrill, each 
of whom has achieved distinction as a writer 
and a lecturer, and by Mrs. Kate Upson Olark, 
president from the beginning of the New York 
Wheaton Club. Mrs. Clark’s originality and 
wit are the delight of her audiences, but the 
despair of her reporters. Laughter and ap- 
plause frequently punctuated her remarks, 
which were full of wisdom as well as fun. 
Culture without character she affirmed to be 
failure, and stoutly declared that she would 
rather see her three boys milksops and fools 
than bad men. Earnest, forceful words from 
Alice Freeman Palmer and Frank A. Hill and 
some choice music, including the song, ‘‘ Long 
live old Wheaton,’’ rounded out a program of 
more than ordinary interest to all who care 
for the education of girls. 


The Range of Human Interest 

What a city Boston is for agitation and dis- 
cussion of schemes designed to ameliorate 
humanity! Take the record of a single day, 
forexample. On a recent Wednesday there 
were in various parts of the city meetings and 
lectures participated in by men and women 
high in social and educational circles, and 
these are some of the problems over which 
they knitted their brows: civil service re- 
form, the establishment of a reformed theater 
and a temperance club house, sociology in the 
practical aspects, the work and possibilities 
ofthe day nursery, the public schools, the work 
of the W. C. T. U., social ideals in books. 


Members of the Social Science and Munici- 
pal Departments of the Twentieth Century 
Club, under the leadership of Mr. Robert A. 
Woods of the South End House, are about to 
begin a thorough study of the local tenement 
house problem, and the light which past local 
and foreign experiments shed on the amelio- 
ration of the evils which are known or found 
to exist. The members are called upon to 
select a special aspect of the problem which 
they care to study, and to serve on sub-com- 
mittees to investigate those lines. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BosTon MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, May 3, 
10 a. M. Speaker, Rev. W. F. Crafts, D.D. Topic, A 
New Method of Reform. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 


THE AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
will hold a special meeting on Thursday, May 6, in 
Pilgrim Hall, at 3 P. M., to see if the association will 
accept the plans for a new Congregational House pre- 
sented by the committee on plans; to see if the associ- 
ation will appoint a committee to have charge of the 
financial operations connected with the building of the 
new Corgregational House; to see the association 
will authorize and empower said finance committee 
and the building committee recently ag one by the 
board of directors to build the mew Congregational 
House, to make contracts for the same, to arrange, by 
mortgage or otherwise, for the payments as they shall 
become due, in the name and on behalf of the associa- 
tion, and to do anything necessary in re!ation thereto. 

By order of the directors, JosHUA ColIT, Secretary. 

THE 9th anniversary of the Boston Inetitute Sea- 
shore Home will be observed in Faneuil Hall, Thurs- 
day, April 29, at 12o0’clock, Addresses will be delivered 
by bis Ho: or, Mayor Quincy, and Rev. George C, Lor- 
imer, LL.D. The original Ruggles Street Church Male 
Quartet and the Appleton Ladies’ Quartet will sing. 
Doors open at ll o'clock. Publie cordially invited, 

NORFOLK CONFERENCE, Hingham, May 4, 9.30 and 
1,30 o’clock, 

ANDOVER AND DOVER BRANCH OF THE WOMAN'S 
BOARD OF Missions, Hancock Ch., Lexington, May 6, 
10 and 2 o’clock. 

SPRING STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent at once 





Oklahoma, Oklahoma, Thursday, April —. 
Missouri, St. Louis, Tuesday, April —. 
Kansas, Ottawa, Thursday, May 6, 
Indiana, Kokomo, ‘Tuesday, May 11. 
Illinois, Peoria, Monday, May 17. 
lowa Algona, Tuesday, May 18. 


Massachusetts, Worcester, Tuesday, May 18. 


Michigan, Saginaw, Tuesday, May 18. 
Ohio, Sandusky, Tuesday, May 18. 
New York, Brooklyn, Tuesday, May 18, 
South Dakota, Tuesday, May 18, 
Pennsylvania, Ebensburg, Tuesday, May 25. 
Rhode Island, Newport, Tuesday, June 1. 


Benevolent Societies 


THECONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OIETY, No. 9 Congregationa! House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership. $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C, Bridgman,Treasurer, 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MI&88I0ONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent, Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room | and 2, Con- 
Gresstions! House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 
Gleseland office, Y. M. ©. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission).—Aids four 
hundred studevts for the ministry, eight bome mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 38. F. ilkins, Treasurer Offices: 10 Congre- 

ational House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston, 


CoNnG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for money | work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational Bouse, Boston, 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G@. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E. B. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregationa! House, Boston, 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its noe por invested fund, It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fullerinfor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: 1 bequeath to the * Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body.corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest], to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Reliet, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Vongregational Churches of the 
United States at its session held in Chicago in October, 

Rh, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 
tions from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading room, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day a: devening Sailors and landsmen welcome 
Daily prayer meeting, 11 a.m, Bible study,3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Weetings every evening ex 
cept Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 
gregationa! House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort 
bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. 8. Nickerson, chaplain, 
287 Hanover St. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of #——, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
Wy of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 

) 


D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 
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PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 

Special sermons on giving have accom- 
plished large results in many instances. The 
spirit of benevolence should be cultivated by 
the pastor,as ina Mainechurch. Suppose, as 
in that case, the entire resident membership 
of the majority of our churches had pledged 
definite sums to our missionary work. We 
would hear little of debts then. 

We congratulate that Nebraska church 
which .is to exchange a supply from another 
denomination, however eloquent, for a resi- 
dent pastor of its own persuasion. It reminds 
us of the testimony of the young man who 
married after playing the butterfly for some 
years: ‘' There’s nothing like settling down 
to one stiddy girl.’’ 

A novel idea for securing the attendance of 
children at preaching services comes from a 
speaker at a Western association, who sug- 
gested that the pastor, beside preparing a 
part of the sermon or service specially for the 
children, visit them in their day school to 
familiarize himself with their secular life and 
work. 

Our New Jersey brethren are well to the 
front as regards their sentiments of Christian 
unity, and they reiterate this year at their 
annual gathering their desire to promote the 
cause as far as practicable Their mossage to 
the National Council’s committee is reason- 
able and progressive. 

A beautiful Easter custom, ani one which 
is rapidly gaining in favor, is the reception 
of new members on that day. What Easter 
offering is more welcome to the risen Saviour 
than consecrated lives? 

Increasing benevolences in several St. Louis 
churches would seem to indicate that either 
the long expected ‘‘ era of prosperity,” or an 
even more desirable era of consecration, had 
arrived. 

Missionary debts and lack of missionary in- 
terest would both be wiped out if the C. E. 
Societies of our land could muster such en- 
thusiasm as a Boston society shows. 

A new church in which, like the one in 
Minnesota, all the charter members unite on 
confession ought speedily to leaven the com- 
munity. 

What an ally the churches of a large New 
England city have had in the local Y.M.C.A ! 

Laborers in Salem, Mass., have recognized 
a friendship in the local churches. 


Of Special Note 

The appointment of committees in the In- 
terior to increase interest in missions. 

Gains shown by nearly all of New Hamp- 
shire’s annual statistics. 

A working, growing church in the extreme 
Northwest. 

A Connecticu’ plan for reaching strangers 
on Sunday. 

Large debts paid in s2veral important ia- 
stances. 

‘An enviable record by a young church in 
Ohio. 

Vigorous 8.S work in Naw Jersey. 

Magnificent gifts ia Chicago. 

Stirring work in Detroit. 


THE NEW JERSEY STATE MEETING 


The annual meeting held with the Central 
Church, Philadelphia, last week was notable 
rather for the high grade of its discussions 
than for any other single feature. The spirit- 
ual note was struck strongly at the beginning 
in the address of the retiring moderator, Rev. 
C. A. Savage, on The Beggar at the Temple 
Gate. It is the mission of the church, he de- 
clared, to minister to human need, to give to 
men; but to give life far more than alms, and, 
above all, to give by personal service. The 
fostering of spiritual life in the believer’s own 
breast, a daily discipline, with a large ideal 
always in view, was set forth by D-. 8. M. 
Newman in a paper fall of insight and sug- 
gestion. This was happily followed in the 
evening by Dr. H. A. Stimson’s sermon from 
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Jobn 1: 12, in whi-h the possibility and priv- 
iiege of continual consciousness of divine in- 
dwelling were emphasizad. 

The demands, problems and needs of the 
intellect were presented chiefly by Dr. J. M. 
Whiton in a remarkably cogent and luminous 
paper on Religion and Modern Knowledge. 
The friction between these two, he pointed 
out, has come from the laek of coherency be- 
tween men’s ideas of God, which change with 
difficulty, and their ideas of God’s works— 
that is, their science—which are constantly 
changing; and peace of heart, he showed, is 
by no means to be found in stalwart insist- 
ence upon dogmas which new truth is dis- 
placing, but rather in a larger faith in God— 
a faith eminently warranted by the historic 
progress of religion in the face of all the dog- 
matic changes of the past. 

Most prominent, however, were the practi- 
cal themes, such as Evangelism, one phase of 
which was treated by Prof. L. B. Moore of 
Hloward University in a carefully prepared 
paper on Young Man in Oar Cities. He was 
followed by Rev. J. L Wells, who gave a 
graphic and inspiring account of work among 
young men as carried on in Jersey City. His 
Sunday schoo] class, which a few years ago 
enrolled some fifteen young men, has received 
since then over 160 accessions from the Peo- 
ple’s Palace. In missions the needs of the 
home field were presented by Sec. J. B. Clark, 
aid also, with new facts and from a new 
point of view, by Miss M. D. Moffatt of New 
York. M.ssA.H Bradshaw of Ssndai, Japan, 
and Rev. H.8. Bliss represented the foreign 
field, and Secretaries Cobb and Boyaton spoke 
with their wonted point and force. Rav. 
N. H. Whittlesey presented the cause of min- 
isterial relief. New methods in the Sunday 
school were described by Rev. D. E. Marvin. 
of Germantown, Philadelphia, whose church 
is seeking to make its school a carefully or- 
ganized training department for the whole 
congregation, from the infant in the cradle to 
the adult church-goer ; and Christian Principle. 
in Public Life was treated by Dra. C. H. Ever- 
est and A. H. Bradford. The latter insisted 
that the same ethical standard is to be applied 
to the nation as to the individual. He also 
boldly claimed that, by virtue of their train- 
ing and their independent political position, 
ministers are the truest exponents and ex- 
pounders of a nation’s moral ideas. 

In asymposium on Christian Unity Dr. W. 
H. Ward made a strong plea for ‘‘the New 
Jersey basis of union,’’ to which a cordial re- 
sponse was made by Pres. J. B Weston of the 
Christian Connection, who, while opposing 
any church union that meant putting three 
sects in the place of two, believed that union 
between allied Christian bodies is coming,. 
and also that certain steps toward it in the 
line of comity are already practicable. The 
symposium was concluded by a fraternal but 
not optimistic address by Dr. Philputt of the. 
Disciples, who feared external unity was an 
‘‘iridessent dream’’ even while he admi‘ted 
that nothing short of it would fulfill our 
Lord’s Prayer. The association then in- 
structed its committee to prepare a memorial 
to the National Council’s Committee on Chris- 
tian Unity, ‘‘ asking it to take such action as 
will bring to the attention of the Protestant 
Christian churches of America the subject of 
a general fedaration for co-operation in such 
work as they have in common, and to express: 
their unity as Christians.”’ 

Other items of business were the voting of a 
memorial to the United States Senate in sup- 
port of the arbitration treaty, the passing of a 
strongly worded memorial in honor of Dr. 
Marcus Whitman, the appointment of dele- 
gates to the National Temperance Convention 
at Saratoga next August, and the admission 
to membership of three new churches. The 
association has increased during the year in 
church members 516, about one-half of whom 
were received on confession. It has also made 
a gain in benevolent contributions of about. 
$3,000 w.F ¢ 
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The Congregationalist 


‘ Two Massachusetts Installations 


An Eastern Outpost 


If ever joy and sorrow were expressed in 
turn by the termination of one pastorate and 
the beginning of another, it was over the ex- 
change of pastoral relations by Rev. A. W. 
Archibald, D.D, formerly of Hyde Park, 
Mass., now of Brockton. Unanimity for and 
against the change was strongly manifested 
by the respective parishes thus thrown face 
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to face with each other. In Hyde Park a 
flood cf letters, a petition signed by 170 of 
the young people and other expressions could 
not avail, however, against the unity of feel- 
ing and the greater opportunity in Brockton. 

The new church, the Porter Evangelical, lies 
in a live, growing city of 35,000 population, 
and has a membership of over 600, the largest 
of the Congregational orderinthecity. Its or- 
ganizations are strong and active, the Sunday 
school averaging over 500 in its attendance 
and the C. E. Society numbering its members 
injthe hundreds. Moreover, the church has 
been a giving organization, as its large benev- 
olences of past years show. The former pas- 
tor, Rev. F. A. Warfield, is now settled with 
the!First Church, Omaha, Neb , where he was 
called last year. 

Dr. Archibald’s pastorate in Hyde Park for 
over four years has been unusually prosper- 
ous, the membership of the church increasing 
by’a third to over 700. The annual total re- 
ceipts have averaged $13,600, a debt of $2,000 
has been raised, repairs on the edifice have 
cost{ $1,000, and pledges toward the lot fora 
new house have aggregated $12,000, 

The pastor is a native of New Kingston, 
N. Y., where he was born in 1851. Graduat- 
inglat Urion College, he taught a year be- 
fore entering Yale Divinity School, and on 
his[ graduation there went at once to Iowa. 
Among his former pastorates have been those 
with the First Church, Ottumwa, and Edwards 
Church, Davenport. He also served during 
his western residence as president of the 
Iowa H. M. S., State examiner of Chicag»> 
Seminary and trustee of Iowa College. Dr. 
Archibald was installed in his new charge 
April 22. His statement cf belief was strongly 
conservative, and great satisfaction with it 
and its author was expressed by many mem- 
bers of the council. Large audiences assem- 
bled both in the afternoon ard in the evening 
and the installation services were deeply in- 
teresting. The sermon was delivered by Rev. 
Dr. P. 8. Moxom. 


It carries one back to apostolic times to re- 
cord instances of home missionary pastors 
having to labor with their own hands to sup- 
port their families. It seems to us a grave 
question whether such use of the time and 
energy of trained leaders is true economy. 


A Boston Suburb 


Franklin Street Church, the oldest in Som- 
erville, is rejoicing that, after being without a 
settled pastor for more than four years, a new 
peri.d is now begun under the lead of Rev. 
R. W. Wallace, who has been pastor of United 
Church, Newport, R. I., since 1893. The in- 
stallation exercises occurred April 20, the 
council meeting in the afternoon and appro- 
priate exercises taking place in the evening. 
The spacicus auditorium wes beautified by 
the Easter decorations of the preceding Sun- 
day, and after the cullation a large congrega- 
tion enjoyed a program of unusual excellerce. 
Addresses were given by Rev. C. L. Noyes 
and Rev. E. S. Tead of reighboring sister 
charches on the topics, The Relation of the 
Church to the Community ard to the Pastor, 
and by Hon. J. M. W. Hall and Rev. Orville 
Coats of a Iccal Baptist church on The Re- 
lation of the Community to the Church and 
The Relation of the Church to the Young 
People. Ocher brief addresses on The Pas- 
tor’s Privilege avd Responsibility and The 
Supreme Aim of Church and Past: r were given 
by Rev. A B. Patten and Dr. W. H. Davis. 

Before the call was given Mr. Wallace the 
cLurch had several opportunities of hearing 
him as a supply in its own pulpit, and he had 
met personally many members of the con- 
gregation. The action of the church was 
unatimous. He is an able preacher, whose 
educational advantages have been liberal. He 
graduated from McGill University in 1872, 
and tkerea{ter had five years of post graduate 
study. His former pastorates have been in 
London, Ont., Detroit and Wakefie!d, Mass. 
He is of Scotch. English descent. To the in- 
fluence of two men Mr. Wallace credits his 
interest in Christian truth and the ministry 
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—Sir William Dawson, in whore Bible class 
he was as a student, and the late Kev. George 
H. Wells, who encouraged bis ambitions asa 
preacher. Church building has been a suc- 
cessful feature of several of the former pas- 
torates of Mr. Wallace, and a number of peri- 
ods of marked revival have occurred during 
his ministry. 


THE FLORIDA ASSOCIATION 

This State body held its fourteenth annual 
session in Daytona, April 13-15, Mr. H. 8. 
Chubb was moderator and Rev. Mason Noble 
scribe. The first evening the sermon was 
preached by Rev. E. W. Butler and the ad- 
dress of welcome and responses followed. 

The registrar’s report showed gratifying 
gains during the year—a net increase of five 
churches, sixty-nine members, four minis- 
ters and some advance in Sunday schools, 
Endeavor Societies ard benevolences. Ear- 
nest and inéapiring discussion f»llowed the 
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reports. The Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety held its session in the afternoon, and 
the Florida H. M. S. in the evening. Many 
Cuban refugees are flocking into the State 
and scattering along the Western coast. At 
Tampa and Ybor City much mission work is 
being done among them with encouraging 
success, particularly among the children. 

Thursday morning The Care of the Young 
People was the subject of an animated and 
suggestive discussion. A paper was read 
upon Dr. Gladden’s Church Union, and a res- 
olution of sympathy with Cuba was unani- 
mously passed by a rising vote. The work 
and needs of the American Board were pre- 
sented in the afternoon by Rev. E. P. Har- 
rick, and following the American Missionary 
Asscciation was considered by Rev. T. S. 
Perry, the Sunday School Society by Kev. 
William Shaw, and the Church Building So- 
ciety by Rev. Mason Noble. The communion 
sermon was preached by Rev. James Bolton. 

An inspiring praise service and discussion 
of Christian education were the features of 
the evering. Rev. G. M. Ward, president of 
Rollins College, presented the claims of that 
institution as the child of the association. 
Within a year the college has reduced ex- 
penses, adopted the “ group system ”’ of study, 
received four new instructors to the faculty 
and nearly trebled the number of students. 
Rev. F. M. Sprague addressed the association 
eloquently and forcibly on The Crisis in Edu- 
cation, pleading powerfully for Christian edu- 
cation in preference to purely secular educa- 
tion. Rev. 8. D. Paine spoke of the progress, 
general and local, of late years. 

A painful duty was laid upon the associa- 
tion by the serious reports in circulation 
against the character and conduct of Rev. 
Asbury Caldwell, late pastor at West Palm 
Beach. A minute was passed suspending 
him from privileges of membership and a 
committee appointed to investigate his case. 

The Daytona church was organized 1870, 
the first of our faith in the State. Now there 
are seventy-five churches. The beautiful edi- 
fice here is now crowded all winter. 

Daytona is a beautiful town of tropical 
aspect, cool with shade cf oak, pine and pal- 
metto, and apparently less affected by the 
bard times than most other places in north- 
ern and central Florida. Its hos; itality was 
ample and genial, the weather was delightful, 
and the meeting just closed was one to be 
most pleasantly remembered. fT. & Pe 


CELEBRATION AND DEDICATION 

The church in Atkinson, N.H., celebrated its 
125th anniversary on Good Friday by the dedication 
of a chapel, The act of dedication by the pastor, 
Rev. G. H, Scott, and his people, and Dr. J. D. 
Kingsbury’s consecration hymn were specially im- 
pressive, and all the exercises were of a high order, 
including the short speeches from guests, which 
followed an informal reception to the pastor and 
his wife. The exercises were well attended and 
proved helpful, The pastor preached the srermon 
and Dr. Kingsbury offered the prayer. Special 
music was a pleasing addition to the service. The 
chapel is added on the side of the meeting house, 
both audience-rooms and the ladies’ parlor opening 
together by sliding doors, while all rooms, includ- 
ing the kitchen and dining hall upstairs, are 
reached directly from the chapel entrance hall. 
A large number of the articles of furniture are 
gifts from friends. The cost of the building was 
$2,100. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Bangor 
The Senior and Middle Classes bave begun their 
regular review work in church history and theol- 
ogy.—The examination and graduating exercises 
will occur May 18, 19.——The Seniors are at work on 
their second series of essays on various historical 
subjects intimately connected with the course in 
church history ——The required exercises in the 
gymnasium have closed for the term. 
Andover 
President Harris is lecturing on The Kingdom of 
Jod before the Middle Class, with especial atten- 
tion to considering the church._—Owing to the ab- 
sence of Professor Moore lectures were omitted 
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last week on The History of Religions and in sev- 
eral Hebrew courses.—The tennis courts have 
been put into condition and many of the men are 
availing themselves of the opportunity —B. G. 
Mattson of the Senior Class, who was offered the 
Winkiey fellowsbip, affording an opportunity of 
advanced study in Europe or in this country this 
year, has decided not to accept.——Craven Sayeock, 
instructor in oratory and elocution at Dartmoutb, 
is at the seminary taking special work with Pro- 
fessor Churchill.—F. W. Dean read a paper last 
Thursday before the class in New Testament theol- 
ogy on the first epistle of Clement.——Most of the 
men are working on essays or doing special work 
under Professor Moore or Dr. Torrey for the honor- 
ary scholarships, which are awarded in the latter 
part of May. 
Hartford 

Miss Grace Burroughs, Mt, Holyoke, ’96, has been 
awarded the Junior prizein Hebrew. Miss Holmes, 
Mt. Holyoke, ’95, and Mr. Mather, Princeton, ’96, 
were tied for second place. 


Yale 

Among last week’s lectures was one on Self-cul- 
ture by Prof. G@. H. Palmer of Harvard.——The 
Leonard Bacon Club debated: That the influence 
of Ingersoll’s lectures is on the whole detrimental 
to society.— In the annual report for the univer- 
sity President Dwight refers especially to the value 
of the present lecture courses in the Divinity 
School. Another matter referred to as of special 
significance is the organization of the Leonard 
Bacon Club, which is remarked upon as successful 
and appreciated. Healthful discussion has always 
been encouraged in the Divinity School.——‘The 
senior address last week was on The Use of Old 
Testament Prophecy in the Book of the Acts by 
A. M. Hall.——The Senior Class preacher was H.L. 
Pyle. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

Mass.—The Worcester Central Conference of 30 
churches reports for last year: membership 7,667,a 
gain of 248, the Old South being the largest with a 
membership of 892; 563 additions, 319 on confession, 
Pilgrim leading with 78; benevolences of $61,097, 
Plymouth leading with $23,475; home expenses of 
30 churches $122,579. 

The Middlesex Union Conference met in Boxboro, 
April 21. The topics were: How to Train Young 
Converts for Usefulness in the Church, The Chief 
Object in Sunday School Work, The Duty of the 
Church Regarding Social Morals and Amusements, 
Business Morality and Current Events. A collation 
was served. 


The Suffolk North Conference met with the First 
Church, Chelsea, April 21, with sessions afternoon 
and evening. A collation and social hour inter- 
vened. Topics were: The Prayer Meeting, Amer- 
ica’s Opportunity in the Evangelization of the 
Balkan Peninsula, Importance of Christian Experi- 
ence, Tbe Churches and the Young Men, The Man 
and the Machine. 


OxI0,— Miami Conference met in Cincinnati, 
April 20, 21. The reports from the churches were 
unusually encouraging. The topics were: Evan- 
gelists, The Qualifications of a Successful Preacher, 
The Home Missionary Society, The American Board, 
The American Missionary Association, The Young 
People. The women held an interesting mission. 
ary meeting. 

The Lake Shore Association discussed Biblical 
Criticism, April 19, after listening to strong papers: 
From the Professor’s Standpoint, and From the 
Pastor’s Standpoint, and several addresses. The at- 
tendance was large from all parts of northern Ohio, 
and the discussion was earnest. 


MicH.—The Muskegon Association held its an- 
nual meeting at Fremont, 4pril 5,6. Many profit- 
able topics were discussed: The Advisability of 
Using Historical and So-Called Secular Themes in 
the Pulpit for the Second Service, The Need of 
Thorough Organization in the Church, The Church 
and Her Missionary Contributions, Missionary Work 
in Turkey, Advanced Methods in Sunday School 
Work. Mrs. D. A. Richardson gave some of her ex- 
periences when a missionary in Armenia, and Rev. 
Dr. Warren gave a stereopticon lecture, showing 
the struggles and trials of home missionary churches 
and pastors. 


Mo.—The St. Louis Association met, April 15, at 
Fountain Park Church. The central theme was 
The Kingdom of Christ, considered under the fol- 
lowing heads: The Nature of the Kingdom, The 
Kingdom Amongst Foreigners in the United States. 
The Kingdom and Labor, Signs of Its Coming, The 
Kingdom for the Outcast, for Men, in Politics, in 
Industry. Other features were addresses by Rev. 
Frank Tyrrell, pastor of the Central Christian 
Church of 8t. Louis, on The Unity of the Kingdom, 
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and by Rev. D. M. Fisk, Ph. D., upon The Inclusive- 
ness of the Kingdom. The association appointed 
Rev. Drs. J. H. George, W. M. Jones and Mr. A. W, 
Benedict to work in connection with the co-operat- 
ing committee of the Interior in promoting an 
interest in foreign missions. 

KAN.—Northern Association met at Muscotab, 
April 13, 14. The themes, The Pastor’s Study, and 
His Relation to the Community, elicited active and 
profitable discussion, and the consideration of How 
to Secure the Attendance of Children at the Preacb- 
ing Services yielded helpful suggestions. Pres. 
G. M. Herrick presented the work of Washburn 
College and Superintendent Broad that of home 
missions. 


CLUBS 

Mass.— Worcester Club observed ladies’ night 
April 20, with a large attendance. Ten new mem- 
bers were voted in. Dr. J.E. Tuttle gave a schol- 
arly and eloquent address on The Message of the 
Bible to the Citizen of Today, and Rev. J. E. Sew- 
all spoke on The Practical Interpretation of the 
Message. 

At the last meeting of the North Bristol Club in 
Taunton Rey. E.G. Porter gave a timely and inter- 
esting address on Side Lights on the Battle of Lex- 
ington. 

MicH.—The club of eastern Michigan held its an- 
nual meeting at the Russell House, Detroit, April 
19, Mr. W. H. Stropg was elected president, Mr. 
F. 8. Werneken, secretary. The address was a 
masterly and clear-cut discussion by Rev. H. P. De 
Forest, D.D., on What Can the Church Do to Se- 
cure an Incorruptible City Government? 


NBW BNGLAND 
Boston 
(For other Boston news see page 617.) 

Sunday was a day of an unusual number of ex- 
changes, the pastors evidently desiring to avail 
themselves of a little rest after the strain of the 
services connected with Lent and Easter. Drs. 
Gordon and Reuen Thomas, and Drs. Hamilton and 
Beale exchanged pulpits in the morning; Rev. D. 
W. Waldron presented the cause of the City Mis- 
sionary Society at Mt. Vernon Church, Dr. Plumb 
preached morning and evening at the Park Street 
Church and Dr. Webb supplied his pulpit; at Cen 
tral Church the Easter music was repeated; at the 
Old South in the evening the Hampton Institute 
speakers and singers were heard: Rev. A. A. 
Berle, D.D., preached a strong sermon condemning 
the inertia of the Christian Powers as respects the 

*Eastern situation. 


Massachusetts 
CAMBRIDGE.—North Avenue. Ata special meet- 
ing the society voted last week to call Rev. L. M. 
Colfelt as pastor. He is now the preacher and in- 
structor in morals in the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. He was formerly a Presbyterian. 


SALEM.—The churches have just concluded a 
series of union Sunday evening services with profit- 
able discussions on The Church and the Working- 
men. Beside the pastors, Rev. Robert Woods and 
Dr. 8. W. Dike bave addressed interested audiences. 
At the last meeting a number of brief talks were 
given by working men upon The Value of the 
Church to Working Men.——The union Good Friday 
service, which has been observed for years, was 
held as usua!, at which Rev. J. W. Buckbam 
preached and the communion was administered. 


NEWBURYPORT.—North, Rev. C. P. Mills, the 
pastor, has not missed a day in his attendance at 
the sessions of the State legislature, to which he 
was elected a representative last fall. He has in- 
troduced a large number of bills for a novitiate, 
among them that formulated by a committee of 
the State Association on Sunday observance, pro- 
viding that corporations be required to give all 
employés one day’s rest in seven. April 19 Mr. 
Mills made the presentation speech, when a fine 
flag-mast was given to the city near the Court 
House on the mall by a public spirited citizen.— 
Belleville. The special services which the pastor 
conducted for seven weeks last winter were fol- 
lowed by six meetings of those who desired to be 
confirmed in the Christian life or to learn more 
aboutit, The average attendance was 14, all adults 
butone. There are nearly as many more who have 
expressed new purpose, but who could not attend 
the class regularly. 


WESTFORD.—4 new house of worship was dedi- 
cated April 20, to replace that built in 1827 upon the 
formation of the church. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. W. A. Bartlett of Lowell and a historical 
address was given by Miss R. E. Luce, daughter of 
the first pastor. The church itself is incorpo- 
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rated and will maintain free pews. The work of 
building has been greatly helped by Mr. C. L. Hil, 
dreth, a native of the town, who donated the pews. 
the stained glass windows, the carpet and the or- 
gan. 


Sours FRANKLIN, organized in 1855, has for some 
time held no meetings, and its numbers were so 
small that a movement was started some months 
ago to call a council to disband the church. A 
paper agreeinz to call a council was signed by nine 
of the 16 members. The council met March 2 and 
adjourned to April 21, when it advised that the 
church be disbanded, and voted to grant to the 
members letters to other churches. The property 
is in the hands of the society which, however, has 
not held any meetings for several years. 


WORCESTER.—The paper before the Ministers, 
Meeting, April 12, was by @r. J. E. Tuttle on The 
Personality of the Hebrew Prophets as Seen in the 
Minor Prophets.——The Y. M.C. A. general secre- 
tary, W. B. Abbott, has resigned, to take effect 
June 1, after a service of two and a half years. 
Under his management the membership has in- 
creased from 700 to 2,000, and a floating debt of 
$11,000 has been paid off. ——Edifices of all denomina- 
tions were crowded to their utmost on Kaster.— 
Pilgrim. Four bundred pergons attended the early 
morning service Easter. The self-denial offering 
amounted to $5(6.——Bethany has presented the 
pastor, Rev. A. G. Todd, with a bicycle, and his 
wife with a set of silver spoons.——Central. The 
annual report shows a-membership of 421, with ad- 
ditions of 11, nine by letter. The S. 8. enroliment 
is 573. Benevolences amounted to $2,976, and the 
treasury shows a balance of $438. 


SPENOER.~—First. The pastor, Rev. 8. W. Brown, 
returned recently from his absence of several 
months in Florida, considerably improved in health. 
He occupied the pulpit at Easter. The seating ca- 
pacity of the house was taxed to its utmost, a large 
congregation having assembled to greet the pastor. 


SPRINGFIELD.—First. New features at Sunday 
evening services lately have been a ladies’ club of 
30 voices, violin and cornet soloists, and last Sun- 
day a full orchestra. The pastor, Rev. F. L. Good- 
speed, has continued his sermons on Heroes of Our 
Faith, speaking last on The Covenanters.——Hope. 
Chaplain E. D. Dillingham of the Connecticut State 
prison spoke last Sunday evening on Men Behind 
the Bars.—St. John’s. On Easter evening the 
young people presented a sacred cantata, The Great 
Light, under the direction of the pastor’s wife, Mrs. 
J.W. Tolliver. The following Wednesday Rev. and 
Mrs. Tolliver entertained the members of the cho- 
rus at their home ——North. Under the auspices 
of the C. E. Society, Miss Rebecca Krikorian, an 
Armenian woman, spoke last Sunday evening. The 
other societies of the city were invited to attend. 
Since coming to this country Miss Krikorian has 
raised over $10,000 for her afflicted people.——Zm- 
manuel. The pulpit was occupied Sunday morning 
and evening by Rev. L 8. Gates, who for many 
years was a missionary in India. In the evening he 
gave a lecture illustrated with stereopticon views. 
—South. Holy Week was observed by a service 
every evening with preaching by the pastor, Rev. 
Dr. P. 8. Moxom. Thursday evening 14 persons 
were received into the church, all but one on cen- 
fession. Friday evening eight churches—four Con- 
gregational,a Methodist, a Baptist, a Unftarian and 
a Universalist—united in a service with this church, 
The congregations at the Sunday services were 
large. The veaper service is always crowded. 
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At the annual meeting of the Worcester North 
Association, held in Gardner, April 20, it was unan- 
jmously voted that the name of Rev. Frederic P. 
Johnson, late of Ashburnham, be'dropped from the 
rolls, on the ground of his immoral conduct, which, 
in the judgment of the body, renders him un- 
worthy for the ministry. 

Maine 


BatHo.—Central, Fast Day was observed by a 
union service with this churcb, the attendance being 
noticeably in excess of any for years. The sermon 
was by the pastor, Rev.A.F.Dunnels. This church 
reports that with hardly an exception its entire res- 
ident membership is pledged to its benevolent work 
for 1897, and in almost every case to all six national 
societies. This result has been secured by several 
special sermons the first of the year, followed up by 
personal presentation of the work by the pastor in 
his parish calls. ) 

Easter Sunday was appropriately observed in the 
State with special sermons, music and floral deco- 
rations, and concerts for the Sunday schools. Fast 
Day followed on the 22d and was observed largely 
by union meetings of the different denominations. 

New Hampshire 

Ry&.—The recent death of Mrs. Samuel Marden 
is a great loss to the church, of which she has been 
a member and an earnest and active worker for 
nearly 60 years. She was deeply interested in 
everything that concerned its prosperity. 

HENNIKER.—The parsonage is undergoing thor- 
ough renovation preparatory to its occupancy by 
the newly-chosen pastor, Rev. T. C. H. Bouton, who 
has been supplying the past winter. 

The statistics for 1896 show 866 additions to the 
churches, 454 on confession, a net gain of 43; 522 
baptisms, 174 of infants; 815 removals, 387 by death 
and 129 by discipline; home expenditures of 171 
churches, $255,750, an increase of $39,674; benevo- 
lent contributions, $59,641, an increase of $126; leg- 
acies, $30,679; in Sunday school, 20,464, a loss of 
455; 8,474 in 156 young people’s societies; 18,151 
families in 174 churches, a gain of 350, One new 

church was organized. 
Vermont 

BELLOWS FALLS.—The congregation Easter Sun- 
day was the largest ever seen in the meeting house 
on @ Sunday morning. The pews generally cannot 
accommodate all the families, and a larger audi- 
ence-room is needed, The pastor, Rev. J. E. Fuller- 
ton, goes out monthly to four preaching stations, 
and the young people hold three Sunday schools in 
remote places. 

Rhode Island 

PROVIDENCE.—Easter Sunday was emphasized by 
special decorations and music and sermon themes. 
—Central’s choir of 40 voices contributed to the 
music of the day with marked effect.——/i/grim. 
The Men’s Club took charge of the decorations and 
the printing of the beautiful program for both 
services. The Brown Symphony Orchestra was 
present at the evening service. The Sunday school 
held an Easter service at noon. Each class had a 
new banner, and a certain rate of attendance will 
hereafter allow the classes to display their banners. 

PAWTUCKET.— Weeden Street. The title deeds to 
the church property are now in possession of the 
trustees and the church feels glad to own its house. 
Rev. L. D. Wright, formerly assistant of Rev. John 
Hall, D. D., of New York, has been aiding ia a week 
of Evangelistic services. 

Connecticut 

WATERBURY.—Second, The parish is divided 
into 70 fields, a lady visitor being in charge of each 
under a general superintendent. A recent feature 
adopted by Dr. J.G. Davenport, the pastor, is the 
holding of a reception in the church parlors at the 
close of the sermon, to which all are invited, par- 
ticularly strangers. Communion Sundays a recep- 
tion is held by the new members to the rest of the 
congregation, offering a chance to become ac- 
quainted. The total charities for last year were 
$6,436, 

STAMFORD.—The house of Rev. Samuel Scoville 
was entered by a burglar early last Friday morning. 
Mr. Samuel Scoville, Jr., on awaking, saw the 
burglar in his room and, seizing a revolver, snapped 
it at the intruder, but it did not gooff. The burglar 
fired and wounded Mr. Scoville, but not seriously. 
Then he ran out, leaving his booty behind 

NEW HAVEN.—Dwight Place. Rev. Dr. J. E. 
Twitchell has returned from a four weeks’ trip 
through the South much benefitted in health. The 
Sunday school has given a cabinet organ to a new 
school at Bennett’s Bridge ——Howard Avenue. A 
recent supper was furnished entirely by the men. 

Repairs are begun on the Suffield meeting house. 
—-Special meetings have been in progress at West 


° 
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Hartford, Thompson, Higganum, Naugatuck and 
Hockanum.—— Whitneyville has adopted the pledge 
system in place of pew rentals.——The two clergy- 
men located at South Coventry have conducted a 
thorough, systematic, house-to house canvass of the 
town with good results.——Clocks have been placed 
in the vestry and audience room of the church at 
Central Village for the first time. ° 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 


BINGHAMTON.—First. The Easter offering was 
$1,200, which pays a floating debt and leaves a bal- 
ance to apply on the bonded debt. The church has 
recently listened to Rev. B. Fay Mills in his lec- 
tures on The Social Peril, and What Must Society 
Do To Be Saved? The crowds were so great that 
hundreds were turned away. The lectures were 
hopeful and constructive in tone, the point of view 
being that of Christian socialism. 

BROOKLYN.—Lee Avenue, The Easter communion 
was largely attended and impressive, 300 persons 
participating. The pastor, Rev. J. B. Clark, re- 
ceived 15 new members and baptized five infants. 
The offering of the morning was the largest in the 
last five years. 

MANHATTAN.—At the Easter communion service 
16 new members were added to the church, 13 by 
letter. The second quarterly report shows a bal- 
ance for the quarter of nearly $1,000 after all ex- 
penses had been paid. 


Continued on page 623. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





HOYT—JUDD—In Cheshire, Ct., April 19, by Rev. J. G. 
Davenport of Waterbury, Rev. James P. Hoyt, pastor 
at Cheshire, and Sarah E. Judd, 

LEIGHTON—WILSON—In Salem, April 21, by Rev. 
James L. Hill, D. D., Chauncey M, Leighton of Boston 
and Sarah G. Wilson of Medford. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-fivecents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight wordstoaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








CRANE—In Mapleton, Io., April 15, Adaline C. Kimball, 
wife of Charles H. Crane, formerly of Arlington, 
Mass., aged 61 yrs., 7 mos., 26 days. 

WOODS—In Raleigh N. C., April 14, Isabella 8., widow 
of Rufus D. Woods of Eftieid, Mass. 


MRS. 8. ELLEN SHUMWAY 


Died, March 5, of pneumonia, after a short illness, at 
ker home in Brooklyn, N. Y. rs, Shumway was a na- 
tive of Haverhill, Mass., a daughter of the late Joha 
and Susan (Balch) Davis. 

In 1857 she was married to William Warren Shumway 
ot New York, and resided after that time in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., where, as a co-worker with her busband in the 
Puritan Congregational Church, and later in the Lewis 
Avenue Church, she svon acquired a wide circle of ac- 
quaintances in church and social relations. 

Her husband and a family of foursons and a daughter 
survive her. Loved everywhere for her sweetness of 
disposition, her tenderest affections clustered about 
her home. Rarely has mother love been expended so 
bountifully, or mother solicitude for the welfare of 
dear ones been more constant and untiring. She was 
fy the soul of the home, aud when she was removed 
the home life ended. Asa sister she was ever thought- 
ful, devoted, and from the poise of her responsive tem- 
—. wonderfully able to calm and comfort in the 

our of need. 

Mrs. Shumway’s heart was drawn to accept her 
Saviour in early years. she did not talk much of her 
religious life, she lived it. Said a life-long friend, “In 
an acquaintance of forty years I cannot recall one ex- 
pression of Se ey J or the ruffling of that sweet, 
gracious spirit.” The love that served, that sought not 
its own, that, like Mary, sat at the feet of Jesus and 
adored, was the ruling impulse by nature and by grace 
of this life that, after a brief sickness, passed into the 
“fuller vision” of God’s love. D. 





Keep 


Easy to say, but how 
shall I do it? e 
In the only common 
sense way—keep your head cool, your feet 
warm and your blood rich and pure by tak- 
ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Then all your 
. berves, muscles, tissues and 
Cc ain organs will be properly nour- 
ished. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
H ea Ith builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, tones the stomach and gives 
strength. It is the people’s Favorite Med- 
icine, has a larger sale and effects more 
cures than all others. You need it now. 
“T was afflicted with scrofula and tried 
almost every thing I could think of without 
benefit. I could not ride or walk. My heart 
troubled me very much and 
my limbs bloated and I suf- Cet 
fered with neuralgia. We 


received papers in which Strong 
there were advertisements 

of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. My husband read 
some of them and urged me to try it. Finally 
he procured a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and I began taking it. In afew days I began 
to feel better and I was encouraged to keep 
on. It did meso much good that I was soon 
able to ride and walk and do my housework. 
Since then we all have taken Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla with great benefit.” Mrs, E. Henprick, 
Crystal Springs, N. Y. Remember 


9 Sarsa- 
O O S parilla 
Is the best Spring Medicine. All druggists, $1; six 
for $5. C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills wenticial, vasy to tate. 250. 

















ELY’S CREAM BALM is a positive cure. 
Apply into the nostrils. Itis quickly absorbed. 50 
cents at Druggists or by mail ; samples 10c, by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York © ity- 





WILLOW 


band coolness of willow. 








As you look at the coolness or this viair, don’t think of 
today. Think of next July when the heat will be like a 


Why not order today your July comfort for the «<< 
next fifteen or twenty years? You do it when you se wy 
cure one of these chairs with its low, deep seat, high, 
shapely back, broad, inclined arms, and the elasticity 


Our new English art stains reproduce the most 
gorgeous of nature’s colors—sea green, sunset red, rus- 
set brown, and Indian. For cushions we have coverings 
of water tapestry, cretonne, corduroy, avd Morris velvet. 

More and more is willow being used as an all-the-year-round furniture. [ts exceed- 
ing comfort has made this change, And it is very inexpensive. 


LUXURY. 
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PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


The writer has been contending for weeks 
that general trade was increasing and becom- 
ing more satisfactory. Many authorities could 
not or refused to see any improvement, but it 
was noted at the close of last week that the 
general situation certainly was looking bet- 
ter. Furthermore, all the indications point 
to a continuance of this commercial growth, 
than which nothing is more needed by the 
country at large. 

Retailers in clothing, shoes and hats report 
a good trade, and say that it is better thana 
year ago. People seem to be buying more 
freely, and, after all, it is the consumptive 
demand of the masses which makes general 
business good. To be sure prices might be 
higher, but Rome was not built in a day, and 
considerable satisfaction is derived from the 
fact that, on the whole, prices are tending 
more and more towards greater firmness. 

Io iron and steel there is little or no i=- 
provement, and Bessemer pig und steel bil- 
lets have softened another twenty-five cents 
per ton. Both the bituminous and anthracite 
coal trades are in unsatisfactory shape, and 
rumors of strikes in the fermer are rifa. 
Wool has quieted down somewhat, and dry- 
goods are moving, but not with snap. Lum. 
ber and hardware, together with building 
materials, are enjoying considerable activity. 

Speculative markets continue flat. Money 
is easy, and gold exports are expected in the 
near fature, because of the heavy importa- 
tions of foreiga goods in anticipation of the 
new tariff. Copper stocks in this market have 
been weak. 

For hemorrhages and inflammations, Pond’s Ex- 
tract. Beware of imitations offered forthe genuine. 





HAVE You Triep IT?—Of course you have heard 
of Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam—moat people 
have—but have you tried it? There is no other 
remedy so effectual and so certain to cure coughs, 
asthma and all throat and lung diseases. Sold by 
all druggists. 


TWENTY-THREE DOLLARS PAYS ALL EXPENSES 
OF A SEVEN Days’ TouR TO WASHINGTON.—On 
May 12 the last of the present series of Pennsylva 
nia Railroad personally conducted tours to Wash- 
ington will leave Boston. A stop of five hours will 
be made in Philadelphia on the going trip, afford- 
ing an opportunity to visit the United States Mint, 

*Independen ze Hall, where rests, carefully guarded, 
the Old Liberty Bell, Carpenters’ Hall, new City 
Halland Wanamaker’s. In Washington tickets in- 
clude a complete tour of the capital under personal 
escort, and four and three-fourths days’ board, 
For tickets, itineraries and full information apply 
to D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 205 Washiogton Street, 
Boston, 

OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Kighty-Seventh Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1897. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 














Cash in pean bes t0s006 08 0s809aave 306,032.5¢ 
So ayaa ,748,857.41 
United States Stocks 1 497,762.50 
State Bonds..... 5,000.00; 
LLL Cbntonseshenkscanoscuunchinpsbackass ai 974 81 
Rail Road Bonds... 1,624,495.00 
We sank kphechessesenee -snsestecssesane 83,500.04 
Gas Stocks and Bonds 115,925.00 
Rail Road Stocks.. 2,476,595.00 
Bank Stocks...... 311,500.00 
Trust Co. Stocks. 85,150.00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on Real 
WENN ins ensnsacnnns cauntdhaddpacandkenss>oneeas 423,786.71 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand.. - 183,100.60 
— uncollected and in hands of 
cnn cancasyvesceanasdboosonere= 560esshense 602,866.76 
Enterestt due and accrued on Ist January, 1897, 55,678.34 
#10,362,224.38 
LIABILITIES. 
SEA IONONEI A ks kacncaassdnendasncaeehss ven &3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund................. 4 ‘280/887, 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 735,128. et 
BPOe NMI vic ie<oscaccensuneienaskchin 2,346,268.71 
$10,362,224.89 
D. A. HEALD, President. 
J. H: WASHBURN, | vice. Presidents 


bf - SicELow, Seer etaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries 


NEw YORK, January 12, 1897. 


sy Yy Municipal Warrants Day’ uch better 
°o 





Write for details. Roprt. 
Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 
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~ THE PRUDENTIAL 


Issues Life Insurance Policies for CHILDREN, WOMEN, and MEN 
Ages, J to 70—$15 to $50,000 


Under 


PROFIT-SHARING POLICIES 


Premiums payable Weekly, Quarterly, Half-Yearly, Yearly. 
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under 


nearly 


2,500,000 


policies 


Insurance 
eroen 20a nt) Vai Income, 
STRENGTH OF $14,158,445 
$320,453, 483 GIBRALTAR/ 
y (ig Surplus, 





FIVE YEARS’ STEADY SWEEP ONWARD. 


HAS... 


Assets, 
$19,541,827 
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$4,034,116 
Claims Paid, 


over 


$26,000,000 





Dec. 31—1891. Dec. 31—1896. 5 Years 
a $6,889,674 $59,541,827 $12,652,153 
DORMS 6 oso 6 8 1,449,057 4,034,116 2,585,059 
SOUS 6 ew Ace we. 6..'s 6,703,631 14,158,445 7,454,813 
Insurance in force . . . 157,560,342 320,453,483 , 162,893,141 
Interest Earnings. . . . 290,348 825,805 535,452 


$1,260 of Assets for Every $1,000 of Liabilities. 


Increase in 
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JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Mutual Life Building, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, oc ae - = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - - «= - $2.000.000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PER- 
SONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check er on certificate. 


STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
COLLECTIONS MADE. 

COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 

WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 

GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President, 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas, and Sec. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 

George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 

George S. Bowdoin, Augustus D, Juilliard, 

August Belment, James N. Jarvie, 

Frederic Cromwell, Richard A, McCurdy, 

Walter R Gillette, Alexander E, Orr, 

Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 

G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 

Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 

R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 











8% NET FIRST OLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans te 
actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in busi 
ness. Send fur form sl applications, list of references 
and map showing locatiou of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
303 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


PER CENT. INVESTMENTS 


secured b oy First Bond and Mortguges vp >n 
Improved City Property in the S'at of 
New York. Certificates issued for $25, 
$50, $75. $100, and upwards. Interest payunle 
quarterly. Conservative investors are re- 
quested to investigate Empire Savings 
and Loan Association, Syracuse, N.Y. 


AGENTS IN 
AUSTRALIA 
WILL CASH 


CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES 

without any reduction whatever. They 

are available in every country in the 

world, Send for circular to 

Agency of the U.S. Cheque Bank, L’d. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Megr., 
40’and 42 Wall St., New York. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston. 
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New Jersey 

MonmtTCLAIR,—/First. The Sunday school has used 
the Blakeslee series of lessons for several years; a 
large and thoroughly organized home department 
of over 200 members does the same; and now the 
whole congregation is brought into the system, 
since the pastor finds his theme for the Sunday 
morning sermon from the lesson forthe day. The 
church membership is now over 800, and the §S. 8. 
enrollment nearly as large. During Lent the pastor 
gave weekly morning readings from Mathewson’s 
Distinctive Messages of the Old Religions. 

CHESTER, though having accepted the resigna 
tion of its pastor, Rev. S. H. Bray, parts with him 
with regret. At a recent church meeting an ar- 
rangement was made by which he will remain for 
three months longer. 

THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

CLEVELAND.—Trinity celebrated its third anni- 
versary Easter Sunday. In three years it has 
reached a membership of 390 and has built a fine 
$40,000 building, well equipped for all kinds of 
modern church work, Its institute has about 200 
members. Its Sunday services and prayer meet- 
ings are largely attended, and ita growth is thorough 
and substantial. The new members recently re- 
ceived make 61 accessions since last January. The 
attendance at Easter was larger than ever before in 
the history of the church, except on dedication 
Sunday, and in the evening, when the Sacred Music 
Society rendered Stainer’s The Daughter of Jairus, 
the building was unable to contain all who came. 
The regu'ar Sunday evening congregations thronged 
the auditorium. For three months before Easter 
the pastor, Rev. C. 8. Mills, has preached a 
series of sermons upon The Matchless Life of the 
Master. Each Sunday evening service has been fol- 
lowed by an evangelistic after meeting. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Virst. Passion Week was ob- 
served, Rey. E. A. Steiner, the pastor, preaching on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday evenings. The 
semiannual roll-call occurred Thursday evening 
and was followed by a brief sermon and the Lord’s 
Supper. The exercises were impress.ve and novel— 
no such service having ever been held by the 
church. Easter was appropriately observed. 

IHinois 
(For other Chicago news see page 606. | 

CuicaGo.— Warren Avenue. Easter morning Dr. 
J. W. Fifield asked his people for $1,000 to meet 
bills which the enlargement of the house of wor- 
ship and other extra expenges bad rendered neces- 
sary. The money was promptly given.——California 
Avenue listened to its new organ for the first time 
and rejoiced in it as an Esster offering to the con- 
gTegation.——The Church of the Redeemer met all 
past arrears by asking for and receiving almost as 
soon as the names of persons could be written 
down $1,500. Best of all everywhere the spirit of 
Christ made itself felt in the services of the day. 


Indiana 


WASHINGTON bad a good day April 11, Superin- 
tendent Curtis being present morning and evening. 
Rev. Thomas Smith, the new pastor, and his family 
were received into the church. Three others came 


Continued on page 624, 


COVERT COATS 


For Young Men, walking length, 
genuine Covert Cloth, strap seams, 
fly fronts—in every detail a supe- 
rior garment. 

Our new Spring Suits embrace 








many exclusive patterns, a_ fact 
which well-dressed men appreciate. 
Styles correct, prices right. 

The above for immediate delivery 
in our Ready-to-wear department. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY, 


400 Washington Street . . Boston. 








OB SALE OR RENT .—In Royalton, Vt., within 
five minutes’ walk to churches, schools, postoffice 

and railroad depot, a large, fine house. containing 14 
rooms, mostly hardwood finish, furnace, large cemented 
cellars, running spring water, barn with 5 stalls, ali in 





g00d repair, including half an acre of land ill be 


sold for half its cost Apply to A. W. KENNEY, Lake- | 


wood, N. J. 
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A Mattress Crusade. 


Compressing 

the felt. Bind- am 
ing and clos- sf 
ing the tick 

by hand. 


TRADE 
MARK 





We are determined 
that every person in 
the country shall know 
that hair mattresses 
can be surpassed in 
wear and comfort at 
less cost. We will 
send you (express pre- 
paid to any point) 


The Ostermoor Patent ¢ 5 
Elastic Felt Mattress, #2 &7 


and positively guarantee that the best $50.00 Hair Mattress made is not 


its equal in cleanliness, durability or 


comfort. We sell on the distinct 


agreement that you may return it and get your money back if not satisfac- 


tory 22 every possible way, at the end of 


THIRTY DAYS’ 


We have been advertising this offer for months, 
If you are skeptical about its merits, or don’t need one now, send for our han 


returned as yet. 


some pamphlet, “ The Test of Time,’’ mailed free for the asking. 


FREE TRIAL. 


selling thousands of mattresses, and not one 


It gives full particulars. 


155 Washington Street, Grand Rapids, Mich., March 15, 1897. 


Dear Sirs :- 
in use, lwas first introduced to them, 
experiment,and 1 take gre 
satisfactory. 
we have in our house. 
of Hair mattresses incredulous. 


of your Mattresses seem to me well within the bounds of modesty. 


- Through a friend who then had one of your Patent Elastic Felt 
That was in 1881 (16 years ago). / ordered one as an 
great pleasure in saying that the results have been in every way 


Mattresses 


Since that time [have procured others from you, until now they are the only kind 
They retain their shape and elasticity ina manner that makes devotees 
All the claims you make for the material and workmanship 


With hearty wishes Jor 


your success in a business which adds so much to the comfort of the world, | remain,, 


Yours sincerely, Rev. THOS W. ILLMAN. 





Church Cushions. 


We make and renovate them quick- 
ly, thoroughly and cheaper than you 
imagine, Used in over 25,000 churches. 

Cal. -y Baptist Church, 
New \ ork, February 6, 1894. 

Dear Sirs :— It gives me much pleasure to 
say that the Patent Elastic Felt Cushions put 
by your company into the Calvary Baptisi 
Church more than forty years ago, are still 
in excellent condition, and I can most heartily 
recommend them, They have preserved their 
shape better, and are, in my judgment, in 
every way more desirable than cushions made 
of any other material. 

R. S. MacARTHUR, D.D. 
Send for our book, “ Church Cushions ’’— mailed free 





PATENT ELASTIC FELT 


consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets, of 
snowy whiteness and great elasticity ; closed 
in the tick by hand, and never mats, loses 
shape, or gets lumpy. Is perfectly dry, non 
absorbent, and is guaranteed absolutely ver 
min proof. Tick may be removed for washing 
without trouble. Softer and purer than hair 
can be; no repicking or restuffing necessary 


How to order :— State exact sizeof mat 
tress desired (size 6 ft. 2 in. x 4 ft. 6 in, will be 
sent unless otherwise specified) and give ad 
dress plainly. Remit by check, money order, 
express order, or New York draft,and mat 
tress will be shipped same day, Patent 
Elastic Felt Mattresses are not for sale by 
stores anywhere, Wretched imitations are 
offered by unscrupulous dealers — please 





write us if you know of such cases, 





References: Bradstreet or Dun's Commercial Agencies. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 118 Elizabeth St., New York. 








RAYMOND & Magnificent 
WHITCOMB’S High-Class 
TOURS, Fereign 
All Traveling Expenses Included. Trips. 


Parties will leave New York by the White Star Line, 
May 19 and June 9, fora Grand Tour through Central and 
Northern Kurope, 


with visits to 
many picturesque 
Old World nooks 
not ordinarily 


seen. The May 
petty willtravel through Ireland, Scotland and England, 
u addition to Norway (‘The 


Land of the Midnight Sun"), . 
Sweder, Denmark, Russia, 
Austria Hungary, Northern 


Italy, Switzerland and France. 

Shorter tours on other dates 

through Great Britain, Switzerland, Germany, on the 
Rhine, ete. Send for European circular. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opposite School St., Boston. 


Summer Cruise 
ie LAND « MIDNIGHT SUN. 


ICELAND, NORWAY, SWEDEN, DEN- 
MARK, FINLAND, RUSSIA, 
BY THE 


AMERICAN S. S. ‘‘ OHIO,” 


Sailing from New York June 26. 
Duration of Cruise 70 days. 
Price of passage, including side trips, $175 and up- 
wards. Send for full information and pamphlet to 


International Navigation Company, 








6 Bowling Green, New York. 


SARATOCA SPR.NCS, N. Y. 
THE LAFAYETTE will entertain 100 guests during 
the Hlome Missionary Meetings 
at $1.25and 81.50 perday. Kleyant and convenient loca- 
tion on Circular St. Veryy sant modern bouse, elec- 
tric bells, excellent billof tare. Kates good until June 
15. Our 15th season, Send for circular. 


GEORGE FE. BATES, Prop. 


PASSACONAWAY INN, 
YORK CLIFFS, MAINE Opens June Ist 
ROBERT MURRAY, Manager. 
FURNISHED COTTAGES FOR RENT. 
New York Office, 203 Broadway. 


St. Denis 


Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


In a modest and unobtrusive way there are few better 
conducted hote!s in the metropolis than the St. Denis. 

The great popularity it has acquired cau readily be 
traced to its Enigue location, its homelike atmosphere, 
the peculiar excellence of its cuisine, and its very 


moderate prices. 
William Taylor & Son. 


EUROPE 260 Sailing July 14. 39 days, all ex- 

« penses: visiting Belgium, The 
Rhine, Germany, 8 vitzerland, France, England, Shake- 
speare’s country and Ireland. Itineraries, Edwin Jones, 
462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y 











Broadway 
& 1ith Street, 
NEW YORK. 


EUROPE ANNUAL SUMMER TOURS. Few 
* vacancies iv select and small party 
personally conducted by Prof.Ca MILLE THURWANOER, 
now forming. 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 
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Continued from page 623, 





on confession. 
been organized the week previous and the young 
people have formed a choir. The Sunday school is 
large and the wife of the pastor has taken charge 
of the primary department. 

The Kokomo Association at its recent meeting 


took up the extra-cent-a-day plan for home beneve- | 


lences which has proved so successful in the An- 
derson church. About 100 pledges were made. 


Michigan 

Derroit.—Old First. Prof. Graham Taylor re. 
cently preached, his evening subject being The So- 
cial Settlement Movement.— People’s has enjoyed 
a series of evangelistic services, under the leader- 
ship of Rev. F. A. Miller, during the past two 
weeks. Many persons have made a start in Chris- 
tian living. The afternoon chalk talk services for 
children drew out large crowds of young people, 
and hundreds signed pledge cards. 


Wisconsin 


CLINnTON.—Special services were held during Pas- | 


sion Week by this church with much profit. The 


congregations are now the largest in the history of | 


thechurch, Rev. William Moore is pastor, 


Angola gave an Easter thank offering for suffer- 
ing people in India amounting to $13. 


THE WEST 
Missouri 

St. Lours.—Central. At the recent annual meet- 
ing the fact was brought out that each member was 
giving $15 a year for benevolence and $30 for cur- 
rept expenses, in all $45 a year. The church has 
more than doubled its membership during Dr. C. 8. 
Sargent’s pastorate.——Pilgrim, during the past 
year, has given $12,100 for benevolence.—— First has 
increased its benevolences to $6,058 for the year end- 
ing April 15.—Reber Place celebrated its fourth 
anniversary April 4, with appropriate services. 

Minnesota 

CoRrnNISsH.—A church of 32 members was organized 
April 18, of whom 17 are heads of families, all 
coming by confession. Many of them were for- 
merly members of Lutheran churches. It will be 
supplied by Rev. C. A. Ruddock of Winthrop, who 
had previously held meetings here. 

STAPLES.—About $200 were raised Easter Sunday 
toward the debt on the church. Progress has been 
made during the pastorate of Rev. D. W. Cram, 
especially along financial lines, and the church is 
becoming one of the stronger organizations in the 
North. 

Accessions to membership at New Ulm and the 
clearing off of the debt encourage all. The outlook 
is bright for progress. 

Nebraska 

WAVERLY has been supplied for the last two 
years by Prof. I. N. Lowe of the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. The people have become deeply interested in 
his work and strongly attached to both himself and 
his wife. He will close his work soon, and the 
church hopes to secure a resident pastor. 

CORTLAND.—Union evangelistic services have 
been in progress for some time and the Congre- 
gational chureb, though pastorless, has entered 
heartily into the work. Twenty-two of those hope- 
fully converted are already pledged to unite with 
this church. 

BLOOMFIELD is in the midst of an earnest revival 
interest, Rev. E. J. Sarkis being assisted by Rev. 
A.F. Houson, The church is greatly strengthened 
and interest has extended through the town. 

LEIGH.—The Easter services were rendered pe- 
culiarly touching by the sudden death the previous 
week of the pastor’s youngest son. He was buried 
on Good Friday. 

Idaho 

GENESEE.—Rey. W. C. Fowler received 29 mem- 
bers Easter Sunday, all on confession, and nearly 
all adults, These have been gathered through a 
series of meetings conducted by the pastor, aided 
for three evenings by Rev. R. W. Farquhar of Pull- 
man. 

PACIFIC COAST 
California 

SANTA BARBARA.—Reports at the recent annual 
meeting show a prosperous year. Forty-one persons 
became members, most of them on confession, Ten 
were Chinese from the mission school. The con- 
gregations were never larger and the benevolences 
amounted to $1,200. Rev. F. 8. Forbes.is now en- 
tering upon the second year of his pastorate. 


San FRANcISCO.—Plymouth. Rev. W. D. Wil- 


liams, the late pastor, was confirmed in the Epis- 
copal faith April 15 by Bishop Nichols at Grace 
Church, 


AY.P.8.C.E.of 30 members had 
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ALDRIC H, Ben}. F., Pontiac, Mich., to Ypsilanti. 
KIN, John, Counell Bluffs, lo., to Tabor. Accepts 


BARNETT a, ., First (Christian) al a 0., 
to South Con haf Ch,, same city. os 
BIRKMAN, Wm., Now York, N. ¥ te Mow Fairfield, 


Ct. Accepts. 
BURNABY, Sidney A 
call to Pilgrim Ch., N. Canaan, Ct. 
COLFELT, Lawrence M., preacher and instructor of 
mocnts in State College, enenenyeats Pa., to North 
ve. Ch., Cambridge, Mas 
EAMES, Chas. 0., Hartford “fom., to Becket, Mass. Ac- 


| BSTA BROOK, Frank J., to supely at Kalamo, Mich., 

| in connection with Vermontvil 
GEORGE, Jos. H., First Ch., St. Louis, Mo., to be prin- 
cipal of Congregational College of Canada, Montreal. 
HAZEN, Austin, Middletown, Cr., to Thomaston. Ac- 
ts. 


SERPE, Erik G., poibeny Ch. (Swedish), New Britain, 

Ct., to Swedish Ch., Boston, Mass. 

HOYT, U.L., to Flint, Mich. Acc cepts. 

HYDE, Alb ert M., Greenville, Mich., declines call to 
Central Ch. °» Fall R River, Mass., and accepts one to 
First Ch., Toledo, O., to begin work June 1. 

8, D. M., to Palisade and Eureka, Neb., where he 


., Southbridge, Mass., accepts 


JAMES, 
ah been n supply ing 
KEL artin, late of Wolcott, Ct., to Olcott, 
Vt. eo ts. 
rancis D., professor ag botany in Oberlin 


KELSEY, 
| College, to Central Ch., Toledo, 
LOGAN, B. EK (Cumb. Presb ds aeees Mo., to Amity. 


Acce 
Laces Burton A., Bangor Sem., to Alton, N. H. 
MOLAUGHLIN, font. W., Ashland, Wis., to Kalama- 


zoo, Mich. 
MARKHAM, fom %., to Cora and Twelve Mile, Kan. 


MATIBON, Bernard G., Andover Sem., to Medina, O. 
Accepts. 
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May Weddings. 


In the Cut Glass Department will be 
seen an extensive display of exquisite de- 
signs of cut crystal pieces of the best 
American skill, also of complete table serv- 
ices, adapted to wedding and complimentary 
gifts. 

And inthe Art Pottery Rooms (third 
floor) will be seen the newest things in 
China from Mintons, Doultons, Crown 
Derby, Worcester Royal Pottery, as well 
as our importations of Cloisonné and 
Satsuma pieces from Yokohama, from the 
ordinary to the costly specimens. 

In the Dinner Set Department are to 
be seen the superb new designs from the 
Cauldon China Works, Brown-Westhead, 
Wedgwood, Haviland and the old Canton 
China and Dresden Blue Onion; also more 
than fifty stock patterns to choose from, in 
sets or parts of sets, as required, from the 
ordinary to the costly decorations, up to 
the five hundred dollar services. 

Loving Cups, new designs from Doul- 
tons, and Royal Worcester, and the rich 
Carlsbad color and gilt glass, costing from 
$5 to $65 each. 

China Bedroom Sets, many kinds to 
choose from, new combinations of color 
to bharmonizs with modern interior deco- 
rations, Also umbrella stands, plant Pots 
and Pedestals from the same potteries. All 
values from the ordinary to the costly 
designs. 

Plant Pots and Pedestals, also China 
Veranda Seats from Hong Kong, all 
grades from the low cost up to the richest 
specimens. 

Handsome Pitchers, odd shapes and 
decorations reproduced, and comprising 
more than 500 kinds to choose from. 

Largest variety to choose from, and 
lowest prices guaranteed. 

Inspection invited. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton 


China, Glass, and Lamps 


(Seven Floors), 
Wholesale and Ketail, 


120 FRANKLIN. 
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TOILET 
SOAP 


J JUST LIKE CREAM! & 


A BEAUTIFUL 
TRANSPARENT 
WINDOW ‘&-® 
THERMOMETER 


well be es. away 


pk ber Ty 


with each 
dozen cakes #8 


of soap 


himitel? inte’ only FREE 


Soap and thermometer will be sent, 
express prepaid, to any address upon re- 
ceipt of $2. Sample cake (full size), 15c., 
postpaid. THE J.B. WILLIAMS Co. 

Dept.G. Gi jastonbury, Conn. 

Manufacturers for over half s century of 


Williams’ Famous Shaving Soap 

















Ladies’ and Misses’ 


Artistic Headwear 


A fresh lot of Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Trimmed Hats comes from our workrooms 
almost daily to re-enforce the already sur- 
passing display of stylish headwear in our || 
pariors on the second floor. No two hats | 
alike—but each shows the marvelous skill | 





and originality of our clever millinery | 
artistes. Zheir work cannot be excelled: 
Come and Compare. 


Ladies’ Hats trimmed in our own work- 
rooms at all prices, ranging from 


$4.00 to $25.00. 
WM. S. BUTLER & C0., | 


Millinery, Dry and Fancy Goods, 
90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


























Handbook for April 


NOW READY. 


Turkey and 
Turkish Problems. 


Our April Handbook is now ready, and in 
view of the deepening war clouds in the East it is 
especially timely. Entitled Turkey and Turkish 
Problems, it is a reprint of the article by Rev. 
Edwin Hallock Byington in our issue of March 
18. It was widely commented upon by the news- 
papers of the country, and in its present cheap 
and convenient form can be easily circulated. 


21@> 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _4% 


4 cents each ; 50 copies, 75 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents. 


The Handbook Series. 


Quarterly, 15 cents per year; 4 cents per copy. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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MITCHELL, |! s. Sawa, Jonesport, Me., to supply at 


Hastpork. —_—_ 
ale ras Ch. Stiassapelis. 
Pda Sam’l C., Pacific Sem., to Lodi. Ac- 


Prev. Alfred T., asst. professor of Bibliology and 
Petey, in Hartford Sem., to Second Ch., Wiusted, 


ct. 
PHELPS, Lawrence, associate pastor at porkeley Tem- 
ple, Hoston, declines call to Bristol, 
RALHKURN, & W., to remain another year at Arcade, 


N. 

ROUD, John 8., late of Elgin, lll, to Moorhead, Minn. 

sAS TURD, John I., formerly of New Duluth, Minn., to 

ok Accepts. 

SA ri N NDi ERS, Eben E., to Antelope, N. D., in connection 
with Dwight. 

SHEPARD, Herman T., recently of Elk Point, 8. D., to 
Olivet Ch., wn gy Accepts 

SNELU ROVE, A , late of —_ pte. Marie, Mich., to 
tay Mills Ch., tiatey Accept 

o> Se Waliace H angor | to E, Granville, 


sft 'TSON, Henry H., Chicago Sem., to Second Ch., 
® ijnona nD. 

TU RNEK, Leonard A., late of Second Ch,., Plymouth, 
Neb., to (Indianola. 

TU THILL, Wm. B., Hartford Sem., to Berlin, Ken- 
sington,*'t. Acc epts. 

WIARD, H. De Forest, ‘Chicago, Ill., to Fort Dodge, Io. 
Ordinations and Installations 
AKCHIBALD, Andrew W., i. Porter Ch., Brockton, 

Mass., April 22, Sermon, Or. P. 8. Moxom; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. R. RK. Kendall, C. M. Melden, Ff. A. 
Warfield, Urs. a. KE. Dunning and C. L. Morgan. 
GILBERT, Alveit S&., 0. p. or Ch., Milton, Mass., 
April 21. Sermon, ’ Rev. N. ardy; other parts, 
Rev. wer A. A. Elisw orth, i. 8. Huntington, 


JOHNSON, ’ Ansel E, o. Oxford, Ct , April22. Sermon, 
Prof. L. O. Brastow, D. b.; other arts, Rev. Messrs. 
Sherrod Soule, H. A. Campbell, 3 . Armstrong. 

RICE, Wm. A., i. — ave. Cb., Newark, . sos 
Apr. 22, Sermon, Rev. 8. Newma n, D.D.; 
wy Rev. Messrs Ss. L. Loomis and A. H. Bradford, 


WALLAC E, Robt. W., i. First Ch., Somerville, Mass, 
April 20. aeneee, Rev. . L. Noyes; other parts, 
Hon, J. M. Hall, Rev. pSesase Orville Coats, E. 8. 
Tead, A. b. Patten, W. H. Davis, D. D. 

Resignations 


RIER, John W., Antioch, Cal. 
ROWN, he oy J ,Aitkep, Minn. 
BUSS, Wm. , Fremout, Neb. 
CHAPIN Bamn'l W., Woolwich, Me. 
CRUZAN, John A, Olivet Ch., San Francisco, to give 
all his time to The P acific. 
FARQUHAR, Robert w., Pullman, Wo. 
FISK, Pliny H., North Branch, Minn, 
HANNAH, Wm. J. +> Bi Timber, Mont. 
HARTT, Kollin L., Helena, Mont. 
HOUSTON, Albert 8 , Indianola, Neb. 
ROGERS, Alovzo, Forest Grove, Ure. 
SAGE, Charies J., Rising City, Neb. 
SHARRAT T, Jas. , not resigned at weswia, Mich, 
SNELL, Frank W., W. Brooksville, M 
TICKNOR, Owen i, ted Clond and Indian Creek, Neb. 
TUPPER, Henry M. , Joy Prairie, Ill., to take effect Aug. 
l,aftera pastorate of nearly 12 years. 
VARLEY, Arthar, Oxford, Me,, to take effect Oet. 1. 
VINCENTIUS, Peter, Swedish Ch., Koston, to return 
to Sweden, where he intends to remain. 
Ww Ppa Berthold L. Aurelia, Io. 
WHEE Kk, Kdgar ©., “Bulensburg, | Wn. 
YOU NG. Albert A., Des Piaiues, Il 
Dismissicns 
HAINES, Thos. V., North Hampton, N. H., Apr. 13, and 
made pastor emeritus. 
TAYLOR, Mark B., Vanton, Mass., April 26, 
Churches Organized 
BROCKTON, Mass., Wendell Avre., formerly branch of 
pores Ch, oF) April, 66 members. 
BRUL &, Neb, rec. 21 April, 24 cnovebers. 
© ORNISH, Minn., 18 April, 32 members, Rev.C. A. Rud- 
dock of Winth rop will supply. 
PLYMOUTH, Kan., 10 March, 10 members. 
gm SCHOOL HOUSE, Neb., rec. 20 April, 32 
mem 
ST. LOUIS, Mo., Valley Fock, rec. 15 April. 


OUR ARMENIAN ORPHANS’ FUND 


Amount received during the week ending 
Tuesday noon and acknowledged in detail by 
individual receipts..... ° $55.26 

Previously acknowledged... 24,424.79 

++ 824,180.05 


















THE display of handsome things in cut glass and 
other specimens of rich china for wedding gifts 
was never in better form than to be seen at Jones, 
McDnuffee & Stratton’s, whose warehouse has now the 
newer designs assemblei in their art pottery rooms 
on Franklin Street. 


MEssrRS. GILCHRIST & CO. announce in their ad- 
vertisement on the last page of this issue some very 
attractive bargains. They make a feature of bicy- 
cle garments at very low prices. This is but one of 
many good values offered by this house, as all their 
counters are laden with desirable goods at very 
moderate prices. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & Co., who have been s0 con- 
tinuous users of our advertising columns, announce 
this week a special sale of covert overcoats. The 
Standing of the house and the exceptional quality 
of the garments carried by them are too well known 
by our readers to demand farther comment, The 
covert coats are no exception. 


Asa rule anythiog that is useful in the winter is 
not so during the summer months. Hinds’s Al- 
mond Cream is the exception that proves the rule, 
being equally efficient in its application to chapped 
hands and sunburn, It is a delightful article for 
the toilet at all seasons, and has a very extensive 
use assuch. Mr, Hinds is desirous of introducing 
his preparation into every home, and makes a spe- 
cial offer to readers of The Congregationalist to 
send, for a short time, a sample bottle free. 
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omen | GNORANCE in regard to 
DAVIS-CH zens : ' uae Re 
ranwzstoon paint materials or painting 
ANCHOR ; i 

roxsrem 5 "cpa: ld . = \ 
a ‘would seem in this age to be in- 
BRADLEY ; ‘ ae 4 
moomre| ; excusable, when full information 
JEWETT lew York, 

pom ;can be had free. If intcrested, it 
SOUTHERN 


saruan S$ = | will pay to get pamphlet and 


COLLIER 


mor |... ‘color cards, also twelve pictures 
RED SEAL ; 

vomvnuswisesnosco| Ot houses painted in different 
MORLEY Philadelphia, : , = 

sum “=: shades or combinations of colors, 
CORNELL 8 Mass. b 

urvcry f free. Send your address. 


National Lead Co., 4 Broadway, New York. 














perfected, for $60. 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., = = 








§ A marvelous example —————= skillful 
() workmanship —The only bicycle 


with absolutely true bearings. 





Saving in cost of machinery and 
% labor “enables us to 
patterns of Waverleys, improved and 
Catalogue free from us or the dealer. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 









furnish '96 








Food for the Baby 


If mother can’t nour- 
ish it; if it is pale 
and thin, try 


Somatose is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, and used in 
proper proportion with sterilized milk forms 
the best substitute known for mother’s milk. 
Send for formula, mailed free. 

At druggist:, in 2-02°, 4%, % and 1 1h. tins. 

Also the followin; combinations, Soma tose- — Soma- 
tose-Cocoa, 8 each i 10 per 
ma A Very font and palatable p R 

Panpiie:s meaile l by 3 Rage be & Cv., » Yeo rk, agents 
Sor Furbeaf orilea vorin iedr. haty y Co.. Ulberfeld, 











j Whitman's INSTANTANEOUS 
ss Chocolate--doesn’ t need it. 
Made in a jiffy, with 


hoiling water or mnilk. Sold evervwhere 


oes Bo 
WOO. 





D295 05) 2S 


Grand = Prize of 


6,600 francs at Paris 


Quine “Laroche 


*ossesses in the highest degree the en- 
me active properties of Peruvian Bark. 
Endorsed by the medical faculty as the ; 
best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- 
aria, Poorness of the Blood, Genera 
Debility and Wasting Diseases; In- 
creases the Appetite, Strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system, 

Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-30 N. William St. 








| INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION SERVICE. 


The most approved form, conven- 
ient, attractive, inexpensive, and com- 
mended by all using it for sanitary | 
safety. We shall be glad to show | 
samples at our office or send on ap- | 
proval. Correspondence solicited. 

| 
| 





E. B. FLOYD & CO., 
419 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
Selling Agents, 























the price on ay. Carriages 
and Harness ighest quality. 
Fully guaranteed. Freight paid. 
Illus, Buyers’ Gu’ue mailed free. 8th year in business, 
MIAMI MFG. CO., v4 West 4th Street. CINCINNATI, OHIO, 








| This little tract has} been 
The | of immense service to the 
—— in suggesting sys 
tematic met is of giving, 
66 Harris” | It was first ps _ as aD 
| article in the sapregation, 

alist, and attracted 


Method of | iks.ten namnstlurgs! 
ng” in its present form have 
Giving fen sold. 


been sold. Price ” copies, 
$2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 
For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, ‘Becton 
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EDUOATION 

—— Inthe death cf Prof. Cyrus Morris Dodd 
Williams College loses the occupant of the 
chair of mathematics for the last twenty-five 
years, and a man highly respected by the stu- 
dent community. 

—— Yankton College is rejoicing in the gen- 
uine revival movement led by Rev. L. P. 
Rowland of Grand Rapids, Mich., formerly 
secretary of the-Boston Y.M.C. A. A num- 
ber of students have begun the Christian life 
and masy more have been quickened. The 
winter session closed March 30, about 200 stu- 
dents having been in attendance during the 
term. 

— A very valuable collection of sixty six 
autograph letters and documents long owned 
by the Winthrop family of Boston has just 
been presented to the Yale University Li- 
brary. It includes letters from Rev. John 
Davenport and Governor Thomas Eaton of 
the New Haven Colony, from Capt. John Ma- 
son, Thomas Hooker, Col. George Fenwick 
and many others of early New Englazd fame. 
—Mrs. Maria Moen of Worcester, who died 
early in the month, left by her will $10,000 to 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 


we 


THE HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
STRAITENED 


The executive committee of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society desires to make the fol- 
lowing statement of its affairs, as indicated by the 
receipts and disbursements of the financial year 
ending March 31, 1897, with the bearing of these 
figures upon the work and immediate future of the 
society. 

The cash receipts for the last three years and 
expenditures for the same period are as follows: 








RECEIPTS 

Gifts Legacies For Old Debt Total 

1894-5, 218,757 $183,999 402 756 

1895-6, 224,656 233,510 80,439 538,606 

1896-7. 158,536 182,144 17,421 358,103 

EXPENDITURES 

PORES. .cccoue Sendovsncecsocspssatasoneasancesenebey $454,051 
1895-6 . 
1896-7 

The receipts for 1896-7, excluding specials tie 


debt, fell off $117,485 as compared with the preced- 
ing year. Including such specials in both years 
they fell off $180,503. If the receipts had been the 
same as those for the antecedent twelve months all 
current ob igations would have been met, and the 
balance of debt, amounting to $34,000, reduced to 
$10,000. 

As the apportionment must be made at the com- 
mencement of the year, and no one could foresee 
such a tremendous falling off in receipts, contracts 
were sanctioned involving payments in excess of 
what proved to be the actual receipts, with. the 
result that the society at the close of the year had 
a net debt, including the balance of the old debt, of 
$127,505. This was in spite of a reduction in ex- 
penditures of $39,438. 

The committee is glad to say that by adhering to 
the policy directed by the society and borrowing at 
the banks the year was closed free from debt to any 
of the missionaries, their salaries having been paid 
in full 

Various reasons have been assigned for this un. 
precedented decrease in receipts. The hard times 
undoubtedly have had their effect, but it scarcely 
seems possible that the past year has been £0 much 
worse than the one which preceded it as wholly to 
account for so large a decline in the gifts of the 
living. 

Having these facts in view and looking forward 
with some apprehension, the committee has reduced 
the apportionment for the coming year by cutting 
down proposed expenditures on the field $53,215, 
and cutting down the general operating expenses 
$20,568, a total reduction of $73,783. The work must 
suffer by reason of this curtailment, but in view of 
the continued depressed condition of business and 
the practical experience of the past two years the 
committee is forced to take this action. It is hoped 
that increased receipts will enable at least the 
amount for the field to be restored to the figure 
reported by the superintendents as absolutely in- 
dispensable. 

A word should be added as to the immediate out 
look. The financial year closed with a debt of $127,- 
605. The current six months constitute the period 
when least is réceived ordinarily by the treasury. 
Last year, including gifts, legacies and contribu- 
tions for the old debt, the total amount in the cor- 
responding six months was $97,707. The estimated 
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sum needed to meet payments, even under the re- 
duced apportionment due between April 1 and 
October 1, 1897, is $190,000, thus leaving tke deficit 
for the coming six montbs, estimating the receipts 
to be the same as last year, $92,293, and making the 
total indebtedness of the society to banks and mis- 
sionaries, according to such estimate, on Oct, 1, 
1897, $219,798. 

Since in the past the extreme borrowing power of 
the scciety has been $180,000 it follows that unless 
contributions larger than were received last year 
and legacies cow unforeseen shall reduce this 
amount, the society will stand indebted to its mis- 
sionaries on the field at that date, in round num- 
bers, $40,000. It should also be remembered that 
the receipts for the two preceding years were 
swelled by taking into their account the $166,000 
received from the Stickney legacy, which now has 
been wholly exhausted in supplementing the regu- 
lar income of the society. 

It seems plain to the committee that one of three 
thingsis inevitable. Either, first, the contributions 
from the churches and individuals must be very 
materially increased; or, second, the society must 
fail in its obligations towards its missionaries with 
all of the suffering which that implies; or, third, 
the work of the sosiety must be cut down still 
further and to such an extent that years will pot 
suffice to repair the lasting injury inflicted upon 
the cause of Christ as represented by Congrega- 
tionalists in Amer.ca, 

Wo. IvES WASHBURN, Chairman, 

ABA A. SPEAR, Recording Secretary, | 

JaMES G. ROBERTS, 

JOSEPH WM. RICR, 

CHARLES H. RICHARDS, | 

GEORGE P, STOCKWELL, 
ROBERT J. KENT, 

JOHN D. KINGSBURY, 
GEORGE W. HEBARD, 
JOHN H. PERRY, 
THOMAS B. MCLEOD, 
ROBERT R. MEREDITH, 
JOHN F, ANDERSOY, JR. 
Davip A, THOMPSON, 


Executive 
Committee. 


——— 


JOSEPH B. CLARE, 
WASHINGTON CHOATE, 


WILLIAM B. HOWLAND, Treasurer. 


April 15, 1897. 


, Corresponding Secretaries. 


New York, 





After a 1 Day's Hard ‘Work 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It makes a delicious drink and relieves fatigue 
and depression. A grateful tonic. 
















Asters, new sorts, Anestdoub le varieties mixed, 
Poppi*s, giant flowered, double, very showy, 
Petunias, finestsingle mixed, profuse blooming, 
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It seems to you that that 
tickling, hacking cough is all] 
in the throat. But your doc- 
tor will tell you that this sen- 
sation is often deceiving. The 
cough is often the signal of 
deeper trouble in the bron- 
chial tubes or in the lung 
tissue itself. These inflamed 
membranes can only be 
healed by treating the system. 
For all lung troubles, espe- 
cially in the earlier stages, no 
remedy equals Scott’s Emul- 
sion of Cod-liver Oil Its 
special power is in healing 
the inflamed tissues of the 
lungs. 








In the selection of food care is exercised to 
secure the best. No attempt is made to dis- 
guise, by flavoring in cooking, the taste of 
decayed meat or vegetables. Why not this 
same care in the selection of Cod Liver Oil? 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is kept free from contamination and all im- 
purities during process of manufacture — 
hence it is free from all disagreeable taste or 
smell so common in Cod Liver Oil. 

Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, and see that the bottle—a 
flat, oval one—bears our name as agents. Notice the 
date in perforated le:ters at bottom of the label. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 





SEED FOR AN ETH AN ENTIRE 
: FLOWER GARDEN 
; Our grand flower seed offer of pans proved se so popular that we have de 
cided to make the greatest offer 
Se house. 
2opular Literary Success, The Columbian this spring, and so 
have had put up for.us by a leading seed 
sand packages of choice flower seeds, comprised in attractive 
collections, each kind of seed in separate packages, which we 
shall send FREE, solely to introduce our mazazine. Here are the 
varieties, all of which we send in separate packages, sixteen in all, 
with cultural instructions on each on receipt of only one dime, or 11 
months’ trial subscription: 
ented, very large, lo 


y 10cts. in silver or cent stamp Ps and get all. 
azine in this way than to spend thousands piso at in advertising as many 
publishers do. After you have received our Rurprise Collection and 


ben FREES 


or ever put out by any 
must gain pa new subscribers to our, 
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ouse several hundred thou- 









one + a stamps to pay fora three 

30 col. Marigold, Se striped, pawart stocky plants, mixed, 
‘l4col. Larks ur, dwarf double rocket, very showy ,hardy , 10col. 
2col.Sweet 

20col. Nasturtiums, Sores last until frost, full bloomers, 5col. 
Beol: Portulacas, on le mixed, 
Zinnias, rich and showy, iinmense double flowers, eh Candytuft, f: es 

2col. Drummond Phi ox, grandiflora, fine, large flowering, 20col. 
Sweet Mignonette, Jarge flowers, —_ rb scented, 2 col. betes Glory, sturdy. well marked rich flower, 40col. 


l0col. 


eas, large flowered, all newer shades, robust, 10col. 


charming ‘dwarf F Brant, 20col. 


lowering ‘annuals, sor borders, l5col. 
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»13,15,1 St., Boston, Mass. 





RED 
ROUGH 
HANDS 


os , scaly, bleeding palms, shay peless nails, and 
painful finger ends, pimples, blac ackheads, oily, 
mothy skin, dry, thite. and falling oy itching, 
scaly, crusted scalps, all yield quickly to warm 
baths with CuTIouRA Soap, and gentle anointings 
with CUTICURA (ointment), the great skin cure. 


(uticura 


Is sold throu; host the world. Potrrer Drva arp CremicaL 
Coxp., Sole Frere , Boston. g7-* All About the Skin,” free. 


ITCHING HUMORS  cutittnx “West! Six. 




















BLANCARD’S 









Tur Most SuccessruL Remepirs oF Europe, 
for ANAEMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKN NESS, 
SCROFULA, Etc. 

None genuine unless signed ** BLANCARD, 
rue Bonaparte, Paris." ALL DRUGGISTS, 


E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U. S. 

















IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 23 
Miss E. S. Gilman presided, and read pas- 

sages selected from Matt. 24 and Acts 4, in 
harmony with the Easter season, and also 
appropriate in connection with the condition 
of affairsin Turkey. Three missionaries from 
Harpoot were present, also Miss Stove and 
Miss Kara-Ivanova of Bulgaria. Mrs. Wheeler 
spoke of the work done by Dr. Wheeler and 
herself for Euphrates College, and of a possi- 
ble work yet remaining for her to do in its 
behalf; of the many new places in that vicin- 
ity that are calling for Christian instruction; 
of the impression which Mr. Ellis had made 
in his brief work of two years, and of the prom- 
ise in him of a good and strong missionary, 
which makes his loss so hard to bear. Miss 
Wheeler spoke of the 900 pupils at present in 
the various departments of the institution, of 
the thankful letters which she receives, and 
of meetings which she held just before leav- 
ing, where hundreds of women assembled. 
Mother and daughter earnestly begged for 
prayers in behalf of that people, that, in re- 
ceiving the help which they absolutely need, 
they may not become pauperized and drift 
away from effort for self-support, so strenu- 
ously urged and promoted by the mission- 
aries; adding a request for prayer for them- 
selves as they turn their faces westward to 
visit son and brother, tarrying here and there 
along the way to speak of the work. 

Mrs. Browne, alluding to letters from Mr. 
Browne and Miss Bush, spoke of the great 
encouragement they have met in their tour- 
ing experiences, and Miss Kara-Ivanova added 
a few cordial words. 

The work at Hass-keuy and Gedek Pasha 
and the missionaries engaged in it were es- 
pecially remembered, also missionaries in 
this country and others away from their 
work, some detained because it has not yet 
seemed wise to return, as Mrs. Raynolds, 
Mrs. Allen, Miss Fraser and Miss Huntington 
of Van. During the interval Miss Fraser has 
been directing a large relief work in Varna 
and Miss Huntington has been most useful in 
the school at San Sebastian. Representatives 
of several branches were present and gave 
a few words of Christian salutation. 


_ 


HAMPTON'’S ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


The anniversary exercises at Hampton In- 
stitute were held a month earlier than usual 
this year as an experiment, the trustees meet- 
ing and the addresses by the graduating class 
coming on April 22. Many friends from the 
North who have wished t> attend previously 
have been deterred from doing so by the fact 
that the exercises came after the weather at 
Hampton had begun to be too warm. Others 
were unable to be absent from the great an- 
nual meetings of the religious bodies held in 
May and June. In the South the local elec- 
tions and the extra work connected with the 
truck season made it impossible for many to 
come to Hampton who wished todoso. The 
change seemed to work well this year, and is 
likely to become permanent. The weather 
was perfect, the fresh green of the leaves and 
the bright flowers on the grounds contrasted 
beautifully with the sparkling waters of the 
bay. 

President Ogden and Dr. McKenzie made 
the addresses to the graduating class Wednes- 
day afternoon. Wednesday evening the stu- 
dents listened to brief addresses from others 
of the trustees who were present. Professor 
Peabody spoke of the bond which exists be- 
tween Harvard and Hampton from the reason 
that Harvard at first tried to educate the In- 
dians. They didn’t seem to want to learn 
Hebrew and Greek, though, he said, and so 
for 250 years there were no more Indian stu- 
dents at Harvard until now, when a Hampton 
graduate is there for further training. ‘' Ed- 
ucation in this time has come to mean,” he 
added, ‘not, as it did once, a ‘dump’ into 
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which everything is unloaded, but a seed out 
of which is to be brought an infinity of prod- 
uct.” 

In the light of this expression of opinion it 
is interesting to know that the Armstrong 
and Slater Memorial Trade Schcol started 
this spring is now in active and successful 
operation. This is felt to mark an important 
epoch and was made possible by the generous 
gifts of different friends. This does not make 
more varied the work of the institute, but, in 
the words of General Armstrong, makes it 
more ‘‘intensive.’”’ Manual training and aca- 
demic instruction go hand in hand in the 
academic department. It is believed that this 
method is best adapted to give the colored 
man that thoroughness in a trade which will 
enable him to compete with the foreign me 
chanics who are constantly coming to this 
country from Europe. The graduating clases 
this year numbers thirty-seven, including one 
Indian boy and four Indian girls. With the 
320 pupils in the Whittier primary school 
there are now here 950 students. 

To many the most interesting and impress- 
ive exercise of Commencement week was the 
simple service held around the grave of Gen- 
eral Armstrong in the little cemetery at the 
foot of the grounds, where tte birds sing in 
the trees overhead and the waters of Hampton 
Roads gleam in the distance. The spot has 
been marked for some time by a rough bowl- 
der brought from Williamstown, his college 
home. Last week there arrived and was put 
in position at the head of the grave a huge 
block of volcanic lava, six feet high, brought 
from the birthplace of General Armstrong in 
the Hawaiian Islands. 1t seemed appropriate 
that two hemispheres should thus unite to 
furnish memorials to the man whose life work 
had been to unite races which originally rep 
resented the same two great divisions. 

M.B T. 








No safer or more efficacious remedy can be had 
for coughs, or any trouble of the throat, than 
“ Browe’s Bronchial Troches.” 


TRUTH IN A NUTSHBLL.—Impure blood is the natural 
result of close confinement in house, schoolroom or 
shop. Blood is purified by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and all 
the disagreeable results of impure blood disappear with 
the use of this medicine. If you wish to feel well, keep 
your blood pure with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 





Hoop’s PILL8 are the best family cathartic and liver 
medicine. Gentle, reliable, sure. 
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MORTGAGES. 


Because a broker offers you 
25 “ 50 . h Iq )l- 
25 or 50 cents on the dollar 


for a 


defaulted mortgage, 


don’t conclude that he is a 
philanthropist. If he can pay 
that, it is worth more to some 


one else, 
find that 


Our business is to 
‘“*some one else.”’ 


We usually succeed, and our 


clients are the gainers. 


HENRY R. WILSON, 


41 WALL STf., NX. ¥. 
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unable to operate the ordinary 
form of sewing-machine without Be 
fatigue, can use the SILENT Fz 
SINGER AUTOMATIC with the Fy 
greatest ease. The acme of per- 2 
fection in construction and artistic [4 
finish, this machine is positively EY 
the lightest-running of any. Its 
low, broad treadle enables frequent 
change in position of the feet, or 
it can be furnished in a portable 
. form to be effectively run by hand 
ay if desired. It has neither shuttle 
aS nor bobbin, and no tensions toad- 
Fe just, but is ready for use when the 
By needle is threaded. 
aS . . 
The Silent Singer 
has many points s of prespeenes that can 
easily be strated by examination 
Simple and compact, this machine is and comparis on wi th similar machines, 
more easily understood, its parts are e , 
better ehapece B ge Gort. it has Sold only by 
more room under the arm, and is ca 4 
able of a greater range of cor than The Singer Mfg. Co. 
any similar device. Offices in Every City in the World. 
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f Gilchrist & Co. 


FPR WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


BICYCLE SUITS. 


With Eton, Bazer or Fly Front Reefer 


Jackets, 


Divided or Circular Skirts. 


$3.98 and $10. 


COATS. 


Covert Jackets, heavy, firm 
quality, beautiful tan 
shades, lined throughout 
with rbadame silk, actual 
value $8.00, for only 


$5 00. 
CAPES. 


Dainty Silk Capes, with chif 
fon, jet and lace, just ar- 
rived from the fashion head- 
quarters, are only $5.00 
and $8.50. 


BLACK SILK SKIRTS, ful 


sweep, good quality, usually 
sold at $8.50, are now only 


$5.75. 





SILK WAISTS. 


Sty’e is c»mbined with econ- 
omy to a remarkable degree 
in our array of Silk Waists. 
Nowhere else can you find 
such a selection of beautiful 


material's at $4.98. 
CORSETS. 


Ventilated Summer Corsets, 
made of firm quality of net, 
a 5-hook, lopg waist corset, 
with two side steels, corded 
bust and triple zone. This 
corset, in style, quality and 
finish, is equal to any at 
50c., special price 39c. 
Bicycle Summer Corsets, 


50c. up. 


CAZES TOURS 


GOING TO TRAVEL? 


New Lours,1897,to Europe 


Entirely NEW ROUTES. 


ALL Expenses Included. 
HIGH CLASS parties leave May and June; 
All Routes. 


Programs Post Free. Correspondence Invited. 
STEAMSHIP—tTravel Tickets Everywhere ¥ 


also Summer Vacation Tours. 


—RAILROADS. 
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HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 


113 Broadway, New York. 
220 So. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


or, W. H. EAVES, Agent, 
201 Washington Street, - - 


SHIRT WAISTS. 


Shirt Waists, made from fine quality chambray and percales, 
good assortment of colors, new shirt sleeves, pointed and 
matched back yoke, full front, have the appearance and 
quality of a 75c. waist. Special price 39c. 

Large variety of Shirt Waists, in latest colorings and styles, 
range from 49c. up to $5.00. 


Boston, Mass. 





Dopp, MEAD AND COMPANY 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


THERE IS ONLY 


ONE 
POND'S EXTRACT 


A SAMPLE LETTER.—ONE OF MANY. 


“Almost twenty years of med- 


@§\A work by an eminent English author, entitled: 


THE HOUSE OF DREAMS. 


16mo,{tcloth, $1 25.'(By an eminent English writer whose 
name is for the present withheld.) 


This is a dream of heaven. It is founded on the death of a little 
child, whose father, in his dreams, imagines himself to be transported 
to the future world, He there rejoins bis child and is shown the mys- 
teries of the heavenly life. It suggests both Gates Aiar and The Little 
Pilgrim, but is unlike either. It is a cheering and comforting book to 
any one inclined to be doubtful about the reality of a happy future life. 





SECOND EDITION. 
MODERN METHODS IN CHURCH 
WORK. 


The Gospel Renaissance. By GrorGk WHITEFIELD MEAD 
With an introduction by Rev. Cuaries L. THompson, 
D.D., President of the Open and Institutional Church 
League, United States of America. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


ical experience have led me to know 
that Ponp’s Extract is of greater 
clinical value than any commercial 
They have recently published successful works in Witch Hazel that I have seen.” 
fiction and belles lettres by G. E. POTTER, M.D. 


Newark, N, J., March 30, 1897. 


Beatrice Harraden, 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford, 
Paul Leicester Ford, 
Max Pemberton, 
and Edmund Gosse. 


Sold only In bottles with buff wrappers and our 
landscape trade-mark thereon. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., New York & London. 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 








